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“HOW DARE WE KEEP OUR CHRISTMAS 
EVE?” 
At our old pastimes in the hall 
We gambol’d, making vain pretence 
Of gladness, with an awful sense 
Of one mute Shadow watching all. 
In Memoriam. 
Spirits of Yule, the feast returns, but we 
Feast not to-night ! How oft on Christ- 
mas day, 
For me, a child, ye bade the sunbeams 
play 
Heaven's Christmas hymn on frozen shrub 
or tree, 
Or marshalled foamy pageants by the sea, ' 
Where passed the faces, crowned with 
glittering spray, 
Of Yule-tide poets, lords of Christmas 
lay, 


“ How Dare we Keep our Christmas Eve?” ete. 








I answered, ‘‘ Nay, let me remain 
Without the door ; I fain would wait 
For one | loved on earth in vain, 


To join me here, I would not be 

In heaven, while he is yet below.” 

The angel answered, “‘ Be it so. 

Thou hast thy choice, thy love is great, 

I will pray God to turn to thee 

That soul for which thou here dost wait.’” 


His voice then ceased ; and others came 
And passed within those portals wide. 

I patient waited there outside, 

Waited to enter heaven with you ; 

For love must always be the same, 

How could you doubt such love was true ? 


At length you came unto the gate ; 


From Shakespeare down to Keats, who/[ spoke your name ; you turned aside. 


smiled on me ! 


And, whilst ye made that glorious band de- 
file, 
If I grew sad for poets dead and gone 
From Christmas joy, ye straightway 
showed me one 
‘*Whose footfalls make (said ye) a magic 
isle 
Of England still : the others come and smile 
Because they hear the feet of Tennyson.”’ 
THEODORE WATTS. 


Christmas Eve, 1892. Athenzum. 


OUTSIDE THE GATFE. 
To England. H. 


I DREAMT last night that I was dead, 
And passed beyond the bounds of sight, 
Into that glorious land of light. 

But still my heart remained with you, 
And it was false that you had said, 
And all that I had told you true. 


My love was stronger far than death, 
Though you had deemed it little worth, 
It had outlasted time and earth. 

You cast it carelessly aside, 

It was not worth a moment’s breath, 
And I that would have gladly died 


To know that you had trusted me, 

Had done with earthly care and strife, 
Had passed away from out your life, 

And now upon the heavenly shore, 

I watched until the time should be 

When I might clasp your hand once more. 


I stood without the golden gate, 
And one came forth and bade me in, 
‘From thee hath pass’d away all sin.”’ 





Why should I think because I died, 
That you would deem my love was true ? 
I had my choice, I chose to wait, 

[ longed to enter heaven with you. 


Then spake the angel, ‘‘ Never pain 

May enter in this golden door, 

May ever cross this threshold o’er ; 

Thou lovest this soul, and thou wouldst 
wait, 

And thy long waiting is in vain, 

And now, alas ! it is too late. 


I may not let thee enter in. 

If he had taken thee by the hand, 

And smiled on thee, thou now wouldst 

stand 

Beside him here forevermore ; 

But since his trust thou couldst not win, 

Thou must remain outside the door.’’ 
Academy. FLORENCE PEACOCK. 


LIGHT. 


LorpD, send us thy light. 

Not only in the darkest night, 

But in the shadowy, dim twilight, 

Wherein my strained and aching sight 

Can scarce distinguish wrong from right, — 
Then send thy light. 


Teach me to pray. 
Not only in the morning grey, 
Or when the moonbeam’s silver ray 
Falls on me — but at high noon-day 
When pleasure beckons me away, 
Teach me to pray. 
Spectator, CONSTANCE MILMAN. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
THE CZAR ALEXANDER III. 


* Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow.” 


THE Czar Alexander III. is probably 
the least known monarch in Europe. 
Like certain stupendous masses of 
matter that move afar off in the heav- 
enly void, his influence is gauged by 
the disturbances felt in our own system, 
while his character, movements, and 
affinities are matters of mere conjec- 
ture, rather than subjects of positive 
knowledge. Under these circumstances, 
every ray of light let in upon his life 
should be welcomed with gratitude ; 
and, as a sketch of him appeared some 
time ago in a popular periodical, I owe 
it, perhaps, to my readers to lay before 
them, in brief outline, the salient fea- 
tures of the portrait. Stripped of the 
ornate eloquence of the enthusiastic 
artist, they are as follows :— 


The czar feareth God and loveth his 
people, and he chastiseth with a rod of iron 
a multitude of his servants who do likewise. 
In the days before his kingship he could not 
say unto Wisdom, ‘‘ Thou art my sister,” 
nor unto Understanding, ‘*‘Thou art my 
kinswoman ;”’ but he might have truly said, 
‘* Be thou my wife,’ for there was no rela- 
tionship betwixt them. Since he was 
anointed king he is become as a shining 
light to all his people; and his kingdom 
containeth many millions of men and 
women who cannot discern between their 
right hand and their left hand, and much 
cattle. His power extendeth to the utter- 
most ends of the land, and his nod is 
obeyed with fear and trembling; and he 
cannot accomplish the good that he hath 
eonceived in his heart, and must needs do 
the evil that he loatheth as hateful in the | 
sight of God. His bowels yearn upon all | 
his people alike, even as the sun shineth 
upon the evil and the good, and rain falleth 
on the just and on the unjust; and he 


| friends ! ”’ 





smiteth sorely the children of Judah, for 
that they were injudicious in the choice of | 
their parents, and were born of the seed 
which brought forth the Saviour of man- 
kind ; and likewise on the Poles and Ruthe- 
nians, the Finns and the Baltic Germans, 
his hand lieth heavy. As the hart panteth 
after water-brooks, so thirsteth his soul 
after truth ; and he suppressed the books 
and the writings which are records thereof, 


|and waxeth wroth with them that write 


such. He longeth to have the needs of his 
people laid bare before him, if so be that he 
may relieve them in his mercy ; and he ban- 
ished Madame Tsebrikova and a host of 
others who would fain make known to him 
the wants of their brethren. He searcheth 
out wise counsellors with diligence and un- 
derstanding ; and he hath made friends of 
liars and false witnesses who drink iniquity 
like water, and to them he giveth heed. 
And death and life are in the power of their 
tongues, wherefore their evil-doings should 
not be reckoned among his transgressions, 
nor the innocent blood which they shed 
be upon his head. He knoweth in his 
heart that there is no power but of God, 
and the enemies of God are an abomination 
in his sight ; and he made a covenant with 
the seed of Beelzebub in the land of the 
Gaul, with them which said in their hearts, 
‘*There is no God, neither should there be 
any king.’’ He charged all his people, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Walk ye in the way of the Lord ;”’ 
and against the Stundists and the Baptists, 
and all them that do what seemeth good to 
the Lord is his anger kindled, and he casteth 
them into outer darkness, where there is 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. In like 
manner he executeth fury upon Lutherans, 
and bendeth his bow against Buddhists ; 
the temples of Catholics he hath razed to 
the ground, and Baptist prayer-houses he 
hath demolished ; but theatres and dens of 
iniquity he openeth on the Sabbath, sharing 
with the owners thereof the spoils of their 
iniquity. Verily, the czar isa just man ; 
and English Puritans should rejoice with 
exceeding joy that he hath been anointed 
with the oil of gladness over his fellows. 


In reading this sketch, the subject 
of it might well have exclaimed with 
Job, ‘‘ Have pity upon me, O ye, my 
For a long number of years 
I have enjoyed innumerable opportuni- 
ties of observing the czar, and verifying 
my observations in the light of the 
personal experience of those near and 
dear to him, and my impression is that 
he is neither a knave nor a fool, a crim- 
inal nor a hero, but a well-meaning unit 
of one of the innumerable crowds that 
do not dress in fustian, one to whom 
nature has denied the rich mental 
equipment of the average Russian, and 
upon whom education has failed to be- 


1 Cf. Review of Reviews, 
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stow the compensating accomplishments 
of a constitutional monarch. To com- 
pare him to an intelligent English gen- 
tleman, and then to shriek over the 
most consistent of his actions for which 
an English gentleman would be sent to 
a lunatic asylum or a prison, is scarcely 
logical, and certainly not artistic, for 
instead of a portrait it gives us a carica- 
ture. The emperor of Russia is not a 
double personality composed of an un- 
bending Puritan and an easy-going 
Russian; he is a harmonious whole 
whose disposition and character have 
their root in the psychological peculiar- 
ities of the race and the individual. He 
has committed one, and only one, car- 
dinal mistake, more disastrous to his 
people than any crime. A firm believer 
in the miraculous, he confidently ex- 
pected to be regenerated by the Sacra- 
ment! of Coronation, as Faust was 
metamorphosed by the magical draught 
of Mephistopheles, and fancied that the 
dull-plodding officer of yesterday would 
find himself endowed to-day with all 
the qualities of mind and heart needed 
by one whose irresponsible will was to 
become the sole law of one hundred 
millions of men. It was as if the ten- 
der Polydoros, buckling on his brother 
Hector’s armor, and having quaffed a 
draught of the water of Xanthus, should 
have set out single-handed to encounter 
the mighty Achilles. To accuse him of 
any specific mistake in the art of gov- 
erning is as reasonable as it would be 
to set an honest village blacksmith to 
repair a lady’s chronometer, and then 
give technical names to the simple 
process by which he shatters it into 
fragments ; or to attribute the failure 
of a town tailor to succeed as a farmer 
in Australia to his fondness for certain 
erroneous theories of the ‘science of 
geoponics.”’ 

The czar, like the bulk of his country- 
men, is a believer in the continuous 
interference of Providence with the 
course of human events, in the divine 


1 The imperial coronation was first a ceremony, 
which Philarete raised to a sacramental rite (taino- 
deistvie), and which the clergy later on transformed 
into a sacrament, of which there are now eight in 
the Orthodox Church, 
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missions of men and women, in mod- 
ern prophecies, miracles, voices, and 
visions ; and his belief in his own spe- 
cial mission as God’s vicegerent is of 
the nature of Tertullian’s faith, which, 
having fed upon all accessible impossi- 
bilities, waxed stronger and craved for 
more. And this is the real clue to his 
character, the source of his strength and 
weakness. In other words, the unity 
in this bewildering multiplicity, the 
cement that knits together the frag- 
ments of this curious psychological 
mosaic, is a mistaken religious sense of 
duty based upon an exaggerated sense 
of importance. 

Alexander Alexandrovitch, not hay-— 
ing become heir-apparent to the throne 
before his twenty-first year, was not 
brought up to the calling of monarch 
any more than he was trained to the 
profession of surgery. The réle for 
which nature, grace, and education had 
fitted him could be equally well played 
by any one of a million ‘‘supers”’ on 
the world’s stage, and his consciousness 
of his shortcomings, before his corona- 
tion, was as keen as that of the inebri- 
ated Irishman who declared himself 
sober enough to know that he was not 
sober. His elder brother’s death, which 
the nation viewed as the finger of cruel 
fate, he regarded with awe as that of a 
paternal Providence shaping his des- 
tiny ; and bowing before the inscrutable 
decree which thus marked him out as 
the pope of a vast empire and the 
autocrat of a national Church, he wisely 
left the puzzling question of ways and 
means to be worked out by omnipotence, 
which alone could grapple with the 
insoluble problem. 

In person the czar is powerfully built, 
strong and muscular; in his younger 
days he was able to bend a bar of iron 
across his knees, or to burst in a strong 
door with his shoulder. He possesses 
one of those heavy unwieldy figures 
whose awkward movements, resulting 
largely from morbid self-consciousness 
and consequent shyness, no callisthen- 
ics could subdue to the easy bearing 
which characterizes the ordinary man 
of the world. His usual manner is 
cold, constrained, abrupt, and so sug- 
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gestive of churlishness as often to de- 
prive spontaneous favors of the honey 
of friendship for the sake of which they 
were accorded. All the forces of his 
being seem to have retreated from the 
centres to the fastnesses of flesh and 
bone, muscle and sinew, producing 
that lack of emotional warmth and 
intellectual vigor which marks the 
mendicant Grey Friar of Nature, whose 
appearance suggested to Alfieri the pic- 
turesque expression, lu pianta wmana. 
A story is told of the emperor before 
he had yet become heir-apparent which, 
although vouched for by ex-ministers 
and courtiers, I cite merely for the 
light it throws on the impression which 
his mental capacities made at that time 
upon competent judges. Shortly after 
he had been appointed tutor to the two 
grand dukes, M. Pobedonostseff, now 
the trusted counsellor of the czar, 
penned a letter to his friend, Admiral 
Shestakoff, in which he describes the 
occupations and progress of his impe- 
rial pupils. After having descanted in 
enthusiastic terms on the marvellous 
talents of the elder brother, the Russian 
Fénelon strack a minor key in his allu- 
sions to the present czar, regretting 
that ‘‘our darling dove ’’ (nasch goloo- 
booshka) had been so sadly misused by 
nature, who sent him into the world 
with the shabbiest of intellectual outfits. 
Whether the story be true or false, the 
personal appreciation that underlies it 
is acquiesced in by all the preceptors of 
the grand duke, who was considered, as 
was David Hume by his mother, to be 
‘‘a fine, good-natured cratur, but un- 
common wake-minded;”’ so that if 
Heaven’s gifts to kings be at all com- 
mensurate with their genuine needs, 
Alexander III. can scarcely be accused 
of exaggeration for holding that few 
monarchs have such good cause as he 
to be grateful for the sacramental rite 
of coronation. But whatever change 
was effected on that memorable day 
must be taken to be as mysterious as 
the sacramental methods that produced 
it ; for none of his ministers, beginning 
with Count Ignatieff and ending with 
M. Vyschnegradsky, entertains the 
slightest doubt that even at the present 





day the mental are of an ordinary Rus- 
sian farmer is quite sufficient to meas- 
ure the curve of the intellectual circle 
of his ruler. 

The czar’s moral staple consists 
mainly of negative virtues which leave 
the imagination cold. There are no 
white-hot passions, no headstrong vices, 
no noble enthusiasms which distinguish 
the born ruler of men. His attitude 
is usually quiescent ; his passivity fre- 
quently Buddhistic ; and whenever the 
spirit bloweth upon him as it listeth, it 
puffeth up quite as often as it moves and 
inspirits. Truly it is well for many 
human beings — and the czar is one of 
the multitude —that, in spite of the 
contrary assertion of the German mys- 
tic, character is something very differ- 
ent from destiny. 

Those who accuse the emperor of 
cruelty wrong the man and misconstrue 
his acts. It would be as reasonable to 
prosecute for assault and battery the 
good-natured American, who, having 
belabored a supposed burglar for a quar- 
ter of an hour in the dark, was painfully 
shocked to discover, when the light was 
brought in, that he had grievously dis- 
figured a friendly neighbor who had 
courageously stolen into the premises 
to save him from an imaginary assault. 
The Russian ezar has not yet had the 
search-light turned upon his actions, or 
perhaps his visual nerve needs purging 
with euphrasy and rue to render it sen- 
sitive to the rays; but his intentions 
have never been called in question by 
those who are competent to sit in judg- 
ment upon his conduct. He has granted 
their lives to many men who risked 
them in dastardly attempts to take his ; 
and, incredible though it may seem, it 
was owing to his personal interference 
that Madame Tsebrikova was not de- 
ported to the mines of Siberia. There 
are depths of tenderness in his soul 
which even most of his ministers do not 
suspect, and, if his people are none the 
better for them, the fault cannot be en- 
tirely laid upon his shoulders, but must 
be added to the mountains of wrong 
that will never be rightly apportioned 
till we have solved the problem of the 
origin of evil. 





ee 
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In the mic .t of congenial surround- 
ings, and with such mental and moral 
equipment, the wasting or development 
of which was left pretty much to chance, 
Alexander Alexandrovitch was trained 
to the profession of arms. The story of 
his youth is that of most grand dukes of 
that day and this, and is contained in a 
wearisome record of reviews, races, 
routs, balls, and those freaks of fashion- 
able folly which modern modesty is 
wont to describe by the euphemism of 
sowing wild oats. The young grand 
duke never posed as a saint, and pos- 
sessed little claim to the aureole ; but 
the effects of temperament are some- 
times similar to the fruits of virtue, and, 
dull and phlegmatic as he was, with 
the ‘**melancholy juices redundant all 
over,’’ his propensities never assumed 
the form of passions, and his sins never 
acquired the peculiar deep: shade con- 
noted by the epithet Oriental. 

When Professors Solovieff and Pobe- 
donostseff were entrusted with the edu- 
cation of his elder brother, he was 
allowed to wander at will over the pas- 
tures of knowledge, and to take in as 
much of the intellectual pabulum as he 
knew how to assimilate. But, being 
neither quick of apprehension nor avid 
of learning, he profited little by the best 
of what his teachers were prepared to 
give him. They influenced his tastes 
more profoundly than they illumined 
his intellect, and ever after he felt and 
displayed a liveiy interest in what may 
be termed the romance of Russian his- 
tory, and a fatal fondness for questions 
of theology which has since proved so 
disastrous to many of his most devoted 
subjects. 

But it was his natural qualities rather 
than any acquired dispositions, that 
suggested the two nicknames by which 
he is still popularly known in his own 
country. Most monarchs are subjected 
to this old-world custom of second bap- 
tism. The sobriquets of the emperor of 
Germany, when communicated to him | 
some time ago, were found to be of a 
nature to tickle his faney or gratify his 
self-love. Those which cleave to his 
liussian brother are characteristic of 
physical peculiarities, and therefore less 
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flattering. The massive build, the slow 
tempo, the enormous strength, the up- 
ward scowl which does duty for a 
glance, the side gait, awkward bearing, 
and bovine butting of the head, sug- 
gested *‘ bullock’? as a term of endear- 
ment which his father first conferred 
upon him in his childhood, and his peo- 
ple altered to ** bull ”’ after his accession 
to the throne. It still alternates with 
‘* butcher,’’ of which, however, it is 
regarded merely as the synonym. 
Contemporary history the grand duke 
studied in the most Liberal text-book 
of the day—the once famous Golos 
newspaper. Its proprietor found in. 
him a willing and powerful protector 
against the censor-general, Grigorieff, 
who, desirous to promote the success 
of its rival (the Novoie Vremya), fre- 
quently suspended it for weeks and 
months on the flimsiest of pretexts. To 
my own knowledge, arbitrary sentences 
of this kind were several times reversed 
or mitigated owing to the personal in- 
tercession of the heir-apparent, who 
professed to relish the plain-speaking 
of that journal. Indeed, his utterances 
upon some of the burning questions of 
the day were of the frank and sweeping 
kind which would at the present mo- 


| ment, endanger the liberty of an ordi- 


nary citizen ; and his political leanings 
were generally assumed to be Liberal 
enough ,to clash with the system of 
government pursued by his father’s 
advisers, General Timasheff and Count 
D. Tolstoi. This belief was sufficiently 
probable, seeing that he drew his facts 
from the chronicle and his commenta- 
ries from the leaders of the Golos. The 
impressions made upon his mind by 
later events, and the paramount influ- 
ence of M. Pobedonostseff produced a 
radical change in all his political no- 
tions, and from the attitude of ezar- 
pope which he thereupon adopted he 
has never yet appreciably swerved. 
Alexander III. has never regarded 
his kingly oftice as anything but a heavy 
burden which personal inclination as 
well as common prudence imperatively 
urged him to shake off; and he richly 
deserves all the credit attaching to the 
‘mistaken sense of religious duty with 
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which he struggled against the former, 
and the manly courage which he suc- 
cessfully opposed to the latter. His own 
modest ambition would have been amply 
satisfied could he have tasted the quiet 
joys of family life, bringing up his chil- 
dren in the warm sunshine of his affec- 
tion, and giving them the best education 
he knew of. He never coveted a crown, 
and when he found himself in posses- 
sion of the heaviest crown in Europe, 
he placed his head under it with the 
melancholy resignation of the con- 
demned criminal holding his head under 
the fatal noose. ‘It’s awfully hard 
lines that I, of all others, should become 
emperor of Russia,’? was his remark, 
svon after it had become an accom- 
plished fact. Nor would he have ever 
consented to accept the réle, had not 
his conscience been drugged by the 
soothing delusion that he had been 
specially chosen by God, like Saul and 
David, and a mission imposed upon 
him compared to which that of Moses 
himself shrivels into insignificance. It 
was then that he manfully resolved to 
go through life with the cares and bur- 
dens of royalty as a private individual 
with his hump or his goitre. Sceptics 
may smile at his interested credulity, 
but unbiassed historians will bear in 
mind that this consoling belief was, at 
least outwardly, shared by atheistic 
ministers like Count D. Tolstoi, was 
enlarged upon and propagated by arch- 
bishops and metropolitans, and was 
<orroborated by servile theologians who 
pointed to his miraculous escape from 
death at Borki, as a proof of his special 
vocation cabalistically foretold by the 
prophets of the Old Testament. Nor 
would it be easy to conceive anything 
more tragic than the results of this 
courage and resignation, as they appear 
to the eye of the uninterested spectator. 
Itis as if a patriot were to set fire to 
the fuse communicating with a powder 
magazine beneath a citadel, in the hope 
of annihilating the enemy, but by some 
fatal mischance blows up his own fam- 
ily, his country’s soldiers, and the king 
whom he would have died to save ; and 
to crown all preserves his own life, un- 
deservedly losing honor and reputation 
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in the eyes of his nearest and dearest 
friends. 

The czar’s daily habits of life are 
those of a pope rather than of a secular 
monarch, his relaxations those of a 
prisoner rather than of a potentate. 
When residing at Gatchino he generally 
rises at seven A.M., whereas few noble- 
men in the capital leave their beds much 
before midday ; and I am personally 
acquainted with two who rise with the 
regularity of clockwork at three o’clock 
every day. He then takes a quiet stroll 
in the uninteresting, well-watched pal- 
ace park, returns to early breakfast, 
and engages in severe manual labor as 
a preparation for the official work of 
the day. The latter consists mainly in 
the reading and signing of enormous 
piles of edicts, ukases, laws, and re- 
ports, all of which he conscientiously 
endeavors to understand. Upon the 
margins of these documents he writes 
his decision or his impressions with a 
frankness and abandon which laughs 
prudence and propriety to scorn. Those 
who maintain that he is kept in com- 
plete or even partial ignorance of the 
cruel measures adopted in his name, or 
else that his boasted love of his people 
is but the varnish of hypocrisy, are as 
much astray in the matter of fact as 
in their appreciation. Cold-blooded 
cruelty or savage hatred is not the cor- 
rect name of the motives that inspired 
the slaughter of the Amalekites by Saul, 
or the autos de fe of Arbues de Epila ; 
and it should not be forgotten that there 
is a moral ailment called a false con- 
science, the effect of which is to poison 
the action without vitiating its source. 
‘*Men never do wrong so thoroughly 
and so cheerfully,’ says Pascal, ‘ as 
when they are obeying the promptings 
of a false principle of conscience.”? To 
fancy, therefore, as many English op- 
timists do, that the emperor needs only 
to be informed of the facts in order to 
repeal the cruel laws and remodel the 
system of government which is ruining 
his people, is as reasonable as to delude 
oneself with the pleasing notion that 
an illiterate peasant needs but a pair of 
spectacles in order to enable him to 
read his Bible. 
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The remarks which the czar thus jots 
down on the margin of the documents 
submitted for his consideration, are 
probably more characteristic of the man 
than all his fragmentary conversations 
with his ministers and courtiers ; al- 
though it would be a mistake to attribute 
to this fact the custom of glazing every- 
thing he thus pens and carefully pre- 
serving it in the imperial archives for 
the edification of future generations. 
He writes down the thoughts suggested 
by what he reads just as they occur, 
employing the picturesque phraseology 
in which they embody themselves. 
And the former are not always very 
correct nor the latter very refined. 
‘They are a set of hogs”’ is a phrase 
that recurs more frequently than most. 
‘What a beast he is!” is another 
(ekaya skotina). The account of a fire, 
of a failure of the crops, of a famine, 
or of some other calamity, is almost 
invariably commented upon in the one 
stereotyped word, *‘ discouraging ”’ (ne- 
yooteshitelno), and so frequently has 
this brief commentary been written on 
the most important reports, that a min- 
ister once remarked that if the fingers 
of fate were to write on the wall of the 
Anitshkoff Palace what they are re- 
ported to have written on that of Bel- 
shazzar, the Russian monarch could not 
withstand the temptation of scribbling 
under it the customary gloss : neyoote- 
shitelno. Two years have not elapsed 
since he wrote a very disparaging re- 
mark on the margin of a document pre- 
pared by his own imperial Council, the 
results of which threatened to prove 
more serious than he had reason to 
anticipate: ‘** The Council thought to 
trick me, but they shan’t.”” The mem- 
bers of that body, which consists of 
men who have occupied the highest 
posts in the empire, were highly indig- 
nant when they heard of the libel, and 
threatened to strike work unless the 
words were expunged. The Grand 
Duke Michael, who is president of the 
Council, was requested to lay the mat- 
ter before his Majesty ; but the czar’s 
uncle shrank from the crime implied in 
such disrespectful presumption ; where- 
upon State Secretary Polovtseff mus- 
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tered up the needful courage, and! 
explained matters to the emperor, who: 
asked, ‘*‘ Well, and what do they want 
done?” ‘“*That your Majesty would 
be graciously pleased to order that the 
words should not be glazed over nor 
preserved in the imperial archives, lest 
they should be endowed with an invidi- 
ous species of immortality.”’ ‘* What 
rot!’ exclaimed the czar (kakoy vzdor), 
smiling ; ‘‘ however, I’ll have the words 
struck out;” and the libellous gloss 
disappeared. 

Lunch is always served at one o’clock, 
and consists of three courses, including 
soup, in the preparation of which Rus- 
sian cookery is far ahead of that of the 
rest of Europe. After lunch the em- 
peror takes his recreation in the park, 
walking or working, conversing with 
the members of his family or with Gen- 
eral Richter, General Tsherevin, or one 
of his adjutants. He generally reads 
the newspapers at this time of the day 
—viz., the Grashdanin and the Moscow 
Gazette (the Novoie Vremya, which is 
presented to him each day on special 
paper, he rarely honors with a glance), 
and listens to the reading of the sum- 
mary of the previous day’s news, which 
consists of extracts from the Russian 
and foreign papers selected by officials 
and copied out in a calligraphic hand 
on the finest paper in the empire. Be- 
sides these précis, one of foreign, the 
other of home news, he takes a keen 
delight in hearing the gossip and 
scandal of the fashionable world of the 
capital, and not one of his courtiers 
possesses the profitable talent of sea- 
soning it with such spicy anecdotes and 
uncharitable but piquant trnwendoes 
General Tsherevin, who is known as 
the czar’s jester. 

Recreation over, the emperor gives 
audience to those ministers whose re- 
ports are due on that day, discusses the 
matters laid before him, and reads over 
the edicts drawn up for his signature, 
signing them or putting them aside for 
future consideration. At eight P.M. 
dinner, consisting of four courses, is 
served en famille. After dinner the czar 
takes tea in the private apartments of 
the empress, where he invariably ap- 
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pears in a check blouse and leather belt, 
which would impart a rude shock to the 
notions of court etiquette prevalent in 
most European countries. 

The emperor takes a visible delight 
in manual labor, which, in his case, is a 
physical necessity no less than a favor- 
ite pastime. He unhesitatingly puts his 
hand to any kind of work that has to be 
done, but his usual occupation is to fell 
huge trees, saw them into planks, plane 
them, and generally prepare them for 
the cabinet-maker. In winter the gar- 
deners have strict orders not to clear 
away the snow from the avenues and 
walks in the park, which is invariably 
left for his Majesty, who, attired in a 
short grey jacket (tooshoorka), shovels 
it up into enormous mounds, and then 
transfers it to a cart. It occasionally 
happens, when he cannot complete the 
task he had set himself within the time 
at his disposal, that his children lend 
him their assistance, and cart away the 
snow to a remote part of the grounds. 

Gatchino is a dull, dreary, dingy place 
for any man to retire to, especially in 
spring or autumn ; and to enhance its 
natural drawbacks, the emperor, moved 
by peculiar notions of his own, has 
chosen the very worst suite of apart- 
ments in the palace to live in: a range 
of small, low rooms on the entresol, the 
ceilings of which he has no difficulty in 
touching with his hands. The lack of 
air in these apartments has more than 
once proved prejudicial to the health of 
the empress during a spell of indisposi- 
tion ; but she would never listen to the 
advice of the doctors to move away 
from her consort into more spacious 
apartments. 

All the clouds that lower over the 
house of the Romanoffs seem to gather 
and condense over the Winter Palace, of 
which the ezar has a superstitious hor- 
ror. He never passes a night there. 
Even when residing in the Anitshkoff 
Palace he seems and feels considerably 
out of his element, for the even tenor 
of his life is broken by balls, official 
receptions, visits to various institutions, 
and other uncongenial occupations. He 
never dines when staying in town, un- 
less the necessity of entertaining foreign 
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princes or diplomatists imposes a duty 
which is also a discomfort. At half 
past one he lunches, four courses being 
served instead of three, and at seven 
partakes of cold refreshments, after 
which he generally visits the theatre, 
which constitutes the only compensation 
afforded him by city life for the incon- 
veniences it compels him to endure. 
He rarely misses a chance of visiting 
one of the imperial theatres, where he 
appreciates good acting, and manifests: 
his appreciation after the traditional 
manner of plebeians ; and although he 
frequently encourages the Russian, and 
occasionally the French, drama by his 
presence, neither of the two affords him 
such genuine pleasure as the opera. 
After the theatre he never partakes of 
the tea and refreshments which are 
always served to the other members of 
the family, but retires to rest as soon 
as possible. 

Tasks of manual labor are much more 
difficult to find in the city than in the 
country, and he sometimes has re- 
course to curious makeshifts in order to 
satisfy his desire. Three years ago, for 
instance, he undertook to contribute his 
share in preparing the apartments of 
the Anitshkoff Palace for winter resi- 
dence. Previous to that time the work 
of hanging the pictures used to be en- 
trusted to a specialist in town, whose 
charge was seven roubles a_ picture 
(about 14s.). That year, however, he 
hung them all to his own satisfaction 
and that of the other members of the 
imperial family, refusing all assistance 
except that of a workman of the palace, 
named Sokoloff. As soon as the task 
was accomplished, the czar remarked 
with a smile: ‘ This is the first money 
I have earned in my life.’’ Had he 
learned the truth, he would have been 
astonished to discover how small was 
the equivalent of his labor in money ; 
for the wages of Sokoloff and the cost 
of the materials, instruments, etc., had 
well-nigh absorbed all that he fancied 
he had saved. 

But in spite of all his occupations, 
physical and mental, he has ample time 
to brood over his imperial loneliness, 
and sigh for the quiet pleasures of pri- 
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vate life which he is destined never to 
know again. Surrounded by a host of 
unscrupulous flatterers, and a limited 
circle of intimate associates, he pos- 
sesses no genuine friends ; and costly 
experience has taught him that the 
most solemn statements of his most 
trusted advisers require to be largely 
discounted on the score of interest, un- 
conscious bias, or at least that differ- 
ence of standpoint between him and 
them which results from training and 
education ; and he is naturally irritated 
to think that he possesses no standard 
by which to measure the deviation. 
Nor is this all: isolated from the rest 
of mankind, like a modern Dejoces, he 
is effectually hindered by the non-con- 
ductors which are to be found at all 
points of possible contact with his sub- 
jects from enjoying the kingly luxury 
of doing good by design. Even his 
brothers, cousins, and other relations 
are never at their ease in his presence, 
and are far more afraid of correcting an 
error or giving utterance to an unpal- 
atable statement of fact than the mean- 
est of his subjects. The atmosphere of 
human sympathy is thus exhausted by 
a moral air-pump from the State apart- 
ments, which are in consequence ‘ filled 
with worse than vacancy,” and, ‘* pin- 
nacled dim in the intense inane,’ the 
ezar feels faint and languishes for the 
love which becomes his only in the 
narrow circle of his family. Many an 
afterncon he presses his sorrowful face 
against the window-pane of his apart- 
ment in the Anitshkoff Palace, and 
looks out wistfully at the broad stream of 
humanity as it ebbs and fiows along the 
Nevsky Prospekt, and envies the unen- 
viable lot of the humblest of his subjects. 
When his ministers and courtiers come 
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I had in the wilderness a lodging-place 
of wayfaring men!” Truly, it is a 
bitter pastime to peer wistfully at hap- 
piness through the eyes of other men. 

Whatever the czar’s faults, even the 
strictest censor will admit that, from a 
man who holds thus tenaciously on to 
a post of suffering and danger in the 
silent manliness of grief, in the belief 
that he is performing a duty to his 
people and his God, it is impossible to 
withhold the tribute of respect reserved 
for the noble and the brave. 

The czar’s intellectual occupations 
are not nearly so fatiguing as his phys- 
ical labors, and his reading is less varied 
and extensive than that of many of the 
ladies who frequent his court. Besides 
the two newspapers already named, and 
two historical reviews,! he confines his 
reading to Russian, French, and En- 
glish novels. Among the novelists of 
his own country he prefers Count Tol- 
stoi, little though he realizes him as a 
preacher. Music has a soothing effect 
upon him, as it had upon Saul, but, like 
Kant, he displays a particular fondness 
for loud music. He himself plays the 
trombone with as much success as any 
specialist in his military band, and 
occasionally organizes quartettes at the 
palace, in which he takes an active 
part with his favorite instrument. His 
love for the fine arts is moderately de- 
veloped, and is excelled by the correct 
taste which he has uniformly displayed 
in all the purchases of pictures he has 
ever effected at home or abroad. 

For science the czar has no apprecia- 
tive organ. Russian history, where it 
merges into romance — the Russian his- 
tory painted by Repin and dramatized 
by Count A. Tolstoi— possesses power- 
ful attractions for a monarch the dream 





to pay him their respects before setting | of whose life it is to resuscitate the spirit, 
. . : . a 

out for their estates in summer, fancy’s | if not the outward form, of the forgotten 

pictures of pastoral pleasures and rural | past. Such episodes of his country’s 


quiet come to him with the lure of glo- 
rious freedom, and he has more than 
once remarked to the departing official : 
‘* Ah, how I, too, long to bury myself 
in the country, and live on an estate ! 
I envy you your happiness ;’’ while 
other sayings of his are almost identical 
with Jeremiah’s exclamation : ‘* Oh that 





history he reads with rapt interest, liv- 
ing the life of his forefathers over again 
in imagination. He encourages private 
theatricals in which historical Russian 
dramas are represented at the palace, 


1The Russkaia Starina (Russian Antiquity), 
and Russky Arkhiv (The Russian Archives). 
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and in the houses of Count Shereme- 
tieff and Prince Volkhonsky. He is 
the president of a_ select historical 
society, which holds some half-dozen 
sittings in the palace every year, where 
he solemnly rings a bell, commands 
silence for a paper, and encourages 
original research on the part of inverte- 
brate courtiers like M. Bytschkoff, 
whose self-assurance would induce them 
to set up for astronomers to-morrow 
were that science raised to the level of 
an imperial pastime. In his capacity as 
an historian he allows himself the rare 
luxury of protecting people and writ- 
ings that he would have unhesitatingly 
condemned as amonarch. It was thus 
that, in the teeth of his censors and his 
ministers, he insisted on permitting the 
first volume of Bilbassoff’s ‘‘ History of 
Catherine II.”’ to be published, instead 
of having it chopped to pieces on Hol- 
iday’s Island ; but the laudable feeling 
which impelled Shem and Japheth to 
cover their father’s nakedness got the 
better of his love of historical truth 
when the remarkable revelations of the 
second volume appeared, and he unhes- 
itatingly handed it over to the hangman. 
Other considerations, which had little 
to do with science or history, prompted 
him to remove the ban of censure from 
the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata’”’ of Tolstoi, and 
regret the indulgence shortly after he 
had eranted it. 

Physical and psychological causes 
sufficiently explain the emperor’s aver- 
sion from dancing, balls, and other 
‘* social functions’? which he occasion- 
ally manifests in ways that are highly 
(listasteful to his pleasure-loving cour- 
tiers. His loathing for everything sug- 
gestive of the pomp and pageantry of 
imperial courts, and for what might be 
termed the esthetics of every-day life, 
would qualify him —— were talent not also 
an essential qualification — to vie with 
Julian in composing a modern ‘ Mi- 
sopogon.”’ He eagerly avails himself 
of every plausible pretext to curtail the 
number of court balls, which at the best 
of times is strictly limited to the indis- 
pensable, while to such magnificent en- 
tertainments as he does give every guest 
must bring his own amusement, much 
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as Irish scholars of former generations 
were wont to bring each his sod of turf 
‘to heat the tumbledown schoolhouse. 
The emperor’s observance of early 
hours has found but little favor among 
his subjects, and while at court balls 
supper begins at about half past twelve 
A.M., and the apartments are deserted 
before two, this meal is seldom served 
before three or half past three at the 
entertainments given by M. Polovtseff, 
Prince Volkhonsky, or Countess Klein- 
michel. 

These quiet tastes have influenced his 
action in matters of infinitely greater 
importance than court entertainments ; 
thus he displays a very languid interest 
in military manceuvres and reviews, 
and he abolished the famous institution 
of the May reviews where Guardsmen 
and Cossacks bravely vied with each 
other, and witched the world with noble 
horsemanship ; and it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that the officers of the 
Guards are extremely discontented with 
a commander-in-chief who no longer 
takes a delight in the circumstance of 
glorious war. 

In this connection the ezar has been 
frequently accused of cowardice — an 
| indictment to which, it must be admit- 
| ted, many undeniable facts lend a strong 
coloring of probability. Thus it has 
been alleged in support of the charge 
that he seldom drives about the city 
alone, and when not escorted by a body 
of Cossacks is invariably accompanied 
by her Majesty the empress. His pro- 
found seclusion at Gatchino, where for 
i. considerable period he hid himself 
|even from the bulk of his own oflicers, 
likewise created a most unfavorable 
impression which is by no means yet 
‘removed. Again, the sight of the ar- 
mies that guard the railway lines along 
which he happens to be travelling ; the 
elaborate system of espionage and the 
immoral practice of employing agents 
provocateurs who sometimes organize 
the crime which they discover, have 
contributed to impart consistency to a 
charge which his creditable career as 
an officer should have amply sufficed to 
refute. An izvostshik who was driving 
me one day through St. Petersburg a 
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couple of years ago, was stopped at the 
entrances to four different streets and 
ordered back by the mounted police, 
because his Majesty was expected to 
pass that way. “Is this thoroughfare 
closed to us, too?” I asked, as the 
policeman made signs to us for the 
fourth time to retreat. ‘‘ Yes, your 
honor, it is,”’ replied the driver ; ‘‘ the 
little father is a little timid.” 

Marvellous personal courage is not 
the most striking characteristic of the 
dynasty of the Romanoffs as it was of 
the English Tudors. But between this 
and positive cowardice the gradations 
are endless. The Emperor Nicholas, 
who was absolutely ignorant of fear, 
could face a band of insurgents with 
the calm self-possession of a shepherd 
surveying his bleating sheep. Alexan- 
der III. may well be a contrast to his 
grandfather without deserving the epi- 
thet craven-hearted. His nerves have 
been undoubtedly shaken by the terri- 
ble events in which he has been a spec- 
tator or an actor; and one’s nerves do 
not implicitly obey one’s will. Any 
man who saw, as he did, his own father 
mutilated and bleeding to death ; who 
himself, more than once, narrowly es- 
saped a similar fate ; whose train and 
carriage were blown to shreds ; whose 
wife stood trembling in the desolate 
steppe among fragments and corpses ; 
and whose bright little daughter threw 
her hands round his neck and exclaimed 
amid sobs : ‘*O papa, now they’ll come 
and murder us all’?’—a man who has 
had such experiences as these may 
surely be acquitted of cowardice, even 
if his nerves be no longer of iron. The 
emperor’s aversion to ride on horse- 
back, and his dread of a horse even 
when the animal is harnessed to a car- 
riage, are phenomena which need not 
the hypothesis of cowardice to render 
them intelligible. 

Of moral courage, the czar possesses 
enough for a hero or a martyr. With 
unreasoning faith in his religious mis- 
sion he has neither fear nor misgivings 
for the consequences of his policy, and 
the absolute certainty of torture or death 
contingent upon some step which he 





believed called for by his religion or his ! 
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country would no more affect his action 
than the buzzing of a fly. As confirmed 
a fatalist as the least instructed of his 
subjects, he would reply to a disembod- 
ied voice from the skies warning him of 
his approaching doom what Homer tells 
us Achilles answered to his immortal 
horses. Whatever his views about fatal- 
ism in the abstract, he entertains not 
the slightest doubt that in the literal 
sense of the word the hairs of his head 
have been numbered. 

Respect for his word, whether that 
word assumes the form of a promise, a 
threat, or opinion, is one of the main 
virtues and faults of the Russian em- 
peror, whose dogged stubbornness often 
heightens, and sometimes wholly alters, 
the ethical color of his actions. Sudden 
emotion, bias, suggestion, lead him to 
form an opinion without anything like 
sufficient grounds, which logic and elo- 
quence cannot move him to give up; 
and that laudable inconsistency which a 
more complete knowledge of facts or a 
more mature judgment enjoins as a 
duty, he abhors as a moral weakness 
bordering upon crime. 

Bluntness comes natural to such a 
man, and Alexander III. has a very 
awkward habit of giving reins and spur 
to his free speech, saying things which 
he honestly believes to be bitter but 
wholesome truths, the bitterness of 
which too frequently results from the 
poison-drops of calumny distilled by 
malicious courtiers. There is no trace 
of that fine irony in his talk which lent 
a charm to the conversation of his fa- 
ther, and in a still higher degree to that 
of his grandfather. He cannot under- 
stand, and refuses to encourage, a gen- 
uine joke, while the witticisms of his 
jester, General Tsherevin, would often 
shock the limited sense of propriety of 
the Fiji Islander. 

He is very quick to show his displeas- 
ure, and, being unable to prick the 
offender with a needle, has no hesita- 
tion to use a sledge hammer or a hob- 
nailed boot. M. Semevsky, the editor 
of his favorite historical review, was 
granted an audience some two or three 
years ago to allow him to thank the 
emperor for an order bestowed upon 
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him for reasons which had nothing 
whatever to do with his scientific ser- 
vices or political peccadilloes —the for- 
mer consisting in his researches in the 
domain of Russian history, and the 
latter in the tinge of Liberalism which 
he imparted to his periodical. Yielding 
to pardonable vanity, Semevsky alluded 
to his review as a search-light revealing 
the ideals and strivings of the past ; 
whereupon the emperor replied with 
that brusqueness and harshness which 
require no conscious effort on his part : 
“Unfortunately, not only of the past 
but of the present, too, and I would have 
you to know that I mean to put an end 
to this ;’ having said which he abruptly 
turned upon his heel. Turning upon 
his heel is another of those unlovely 
habits which have become second na- 
ture to him. Every person whose char- 
acter or conduct he wishes to censure 
is made to feel whatever degree of 
chagrin this rude act is calculated to 
provoke. Even the character of ambas- 
sador is no protection against this un- 
dignified treatment, and two years and 
a half ago, when the Italian ambassa- 
dor, Baron Marocchetti, made three 
several attempts to present his new 
secretary of the embassy to the em- 
peror at a court ball, he witnessed three 
different gyrations of his Majesty, and 
deserved the success he obtained by 
braving a fourth. 

The emperor has been severely 
blamed for treating cleverness as if it 
were a crime, and for shunning those 
persons supposed to be endowed with 
it as if they had been guilty of double- 
«dealing. The cause of this, however, 
is not far to seek, and it is not merely a 
cause, but something very like a justifi- 
<cation. No man has greater need of 
honest counsellors than the monarch 
who furthers or blights the well-being 
of millions of his people according as 
he has been told the truth or a false- 
hood ; and few men have ever been lied 
to with greater effrontery or more disas- 
trous effects than the present emperor 
of Russia. Once a firm believer in the 
(rolos newspaper, he afterwards allowed 
himself to be persuaded that all its facts, 
figures, and appreciations were utterly 
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false, and. that neither ebullient patriot- 
ism nor subjective veraciousness could 
be pleaded for those who propagated 
them ; and it was without the faintest 
trace of compunction that he consented 
to the decree that gave its death-blow 
to that remarkable newspaper. Having 
put his trust in a minister who was also 
a soldier, he had the chagrin to discover 
to his cost later on that to that appar- 
ently frank soldier truth was stranger 
than fiction. He made a companion of 
another general, with whom during the 
late war he was wont to play intermi- 
nable games of chess in the intervals of 
the battles, and scarcely had he placed 
the crown upon his head than he was 
called upon to sign the sentence banish- 
ing that same general to Siberia, for 
having, at the very time that he used 
to play chess with his future sovereign, 
taken an active part in an infamous 
conspiracy to starve the wretched sol- 
diers and put the money intended for 
their rations into his pocket. Eighteen 
months ago the emperor quashed an 
administrative decree unfavorable to a 
literary man whose name is a household 
word in Europe, in consequence of rep- 
resentations made and solemn promises 
given personally to himself by a near 
relative of the gentleman; and six 
months later he discovered, under cir- 
cumstances which exclude the possibility 
of error, that the statements were delib- 
erate falsehoods and the promises made 
to be broken. Another time he ordered 
a nobleman’s property to be adminis- 
tered by strangers, on the ground that 
the owner was mentally incapable of 
taking care of it, and had actually 
squandered a great part of it in mad 
freaks; and three weeks afterwards 
he convinced himself that his autocratic 
power had been made the catspaw for 
greedy relatives eager to enrich them- 
selves at the expense of a wealthy, 
intelligent, and honorable but inexperi- 
enced youth. He has seen a trusted 
minister, whose solid reputation rested 
on his persevering efforts to spread 
orthodoxy and root out Catholicism, 
convicted of robbing widows and or- 
phans of the millions destined to alle- 
viate their lot, and then commit suicide 
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in order to escape from justice. He has 
had to sign the death-warrant of offi- 
cers who, having solemnly sworn to 
spill their blood, if needs were, in de- 
fending him, risked their lives in a 
treacherous attempt to assassinate him. 
Nay, terrible as these experiences are, 
he has had still worse than any of them, 
if indeed it be true that. a man’s worst 
enemies are not mere strangers ; and if 
he had begun his reign with the opinion 
of virtue with which Brutus ended his 
life, one could scarcely accuse him of 
exaggerated pessimism. It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, if in the pres- 


ence of dangers against which the sting | 


of the serpent is as powerless as the 
foot of the elephant, he imitates the 
tortoise, and retires within his shell of 
distrust and suspicion. He has abso- 
lute confidence in no man, and for the 
objects of his trust must look to God 
and the narrow circle of his own family. 
**Cleverness! ability!’’ he one day 
exclaimed scornfully to M. Vyschne- 
gradsky, when that gentleman proposed 
X. for an important post in the ministry 
and depreciated E. as an honest medi- 
ocrity, ‘‘ we have too much cleverness 
and ability as it is. A little more 
honesty will stand us in good stead. 
I mean to appoint E.’’ And he did 
appoint him, to the detriment of the 
administration. 

The ezar’s responsibility for the acts 


of cruelty which disgrace his reign is | 


the crux of all those special pleaders 
who would fain set him up on a high 
pedestal by the side of Marcus Aurelius 
and Antoninus Pius; for it seems as 
hopeless, with any such end in view, to 
deny the facts as to justify them. His 
government is persecuting Christianity 
with a ruthless cruelty and unrelenting 
perseverance worthy of the worst of 
Roman emperors. He has pulled down 
or closed up Roman Catholic churches, 
Jewish synagogues, and Baptist meet- 
ing-houses. He has banished Catholic 
priests, Lutheran pastors, Stundist 
preachers. He has issued edicts which 
make it penal to practise Christianity or 
to worship God in spirit and in truth, 
the clauses of which, if fairly carried 
out, would banish to Siberia the apos- 
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tles themselves — nay, a greater than 
the apostles — were they to return to 
| this earth and preach in the dominions 
of the czar. He has hounded down the 
Jews in a savage manner, to find a par- 
jallel to which we must hark back to 
‘Germany in the days of the Black 
| Death. And to say that all this has 
‘been done unknown to him, by evil 
counsellors abusing his name, is an in- 
sult to the understanding of the most 
superficial reader. Theczar is perfectly 
| well aware of the treatment meted out 
|to his Jewish and non-Jewish subjects. 
| I have read letters — the original letters 
—which were written to him on the 
‘subject by men whom he professes io 
respect. I am personally acquainted 
| with the gentleman of the bedchamber 
who delivered these letters into his 
| hands, and saw him peruse them, and I 
|also read the reply received through the 
| police. The factis that the czar’s réle 
| in their persecution is so far from being 
passive, that he is sometimes more 
| zealous than his ministers. A year ago 
an official was appointed to a responsi- 
ble post in the ministry of justice, and 
was obliged, in consequence, to appear 
before his Majesty to thank him for the 
j}honor; but his prominent nose and 
|Semitic type of features provoked such 
| brutal brusqueness on the part of the 
emperor that the unfortunate tshinornik 
|trembled lest he had committed some 
heinous crime unawares. Shortly after- 
wards the ezar, addressing his minister, 
remarked : ‘* That man X. is a scurvy 
Jew.”’ ‘* May it please your Majesty, 
he is an Orthodox Christian.”” ‘ By 
race he is a Jew, and that comes to the 
same thing, and Ff strongly object to 
appointing Jews to such posts,”’ insisted 
the czar sharply, and in a tone that 
convinced M. Manassein that he had 
made a grave mistake by appointing the 
official. That man’s career is now def- 
initely closed. He will never rise a 
step higher while he lives. The em- 
peror feels quite as strongly on the 
subject of Stundists. Representations 
have been made to him over and over 
again by persons whose intentions it 
was impossible for him to suspect ; but 
he is as deaf to their warnings as to 
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their entreaties. The queen of. Den- 
mark made. repeated attempts.to influ- 
ence ‘*Uncle Sasha;?’ but she: might 
have spent her time as profitably in 
reasoning with the Egyptian Sphinx. 
On one occasion, after her Majesty and 
her consort had exhausted their elo- 
quence and their stock of facts, the ezar 
replied dryly: ‘I, a born Russian, find 
it a most difficult task to govern my 
people from Gatchino, which, as you 
know, is in Russia; and now do you 
really fancy that you, who are foreign- 
ers, can rule them more successfully 
from Copenhagen ? ”’ 

But if the czar willingly permits, and 
deliberately approves, the inhuman acts 
complained of, can he be anything but 
a monster in human shape? He can 
be, and in fact is, something.else ; he is 
a well-meaning man, whose ethical level 
is a little higher than that of the bulk 
of his countrymen, who is in possession 
of a false conscience, and under the 
influence of religious mania. 

To understand a poet, Goethe tells 
us, one should visit his country; to 
judge of a man’s conduct, one should 
put oneself in his place. In order to 
know and comprehend the emperor of 
Russia we must do both, for his lean- 
ing and policy are the offspring of 
the union of the national psychology 
with the personal character as woven 
or warped by training and experience. 
The ethics of the Russian people bear 
the same relation to those of the Anglo- 
Saxon race that the city of Kharkoff 
bears to the city of Birmingham. The 
unveraciousness born of fear; the mis- 
ery engendered by idleness and op- 
pression ; the endurance produced by 
chronic hardship ; the listlessness that 
springs from fatalism, and the grotesque 
mixture of naturalism and supernatu- 
ralism which usurps the place of reli- 
gion, assume shapes and bring forth 
results which have no parallels in other 
lands. The matter-of-fact modern 
smiles at the child-like credulity of his 
medizeval forefathers who discerned the 
finger of the Deity in the upshot of 
every petty squabble and parochial in- 
cident of the day, oftener than Homer 
beheld the gods and goddesses of 
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Olympus mingling in the battles of Tro- 
jan and Greek. And in this respect 
modern Russians are to the contempora- 
ries of Petrarch and Poggio what these 
are to the contemporaries of Professors 
Huxley and Haeckel. The Russian is 
a born idealist, and something more. 
As every genius is supposed to harbor 
the germs of insanity, which need but 
favorable conditions to blossom forth 
and bear fruit, so every Russian may be 
said to bear within him the leaven of 
religious mania. Their political history 
and their national literature swarm with 
interesting examples ; and unmistaka- 
ble’ traces of this characteristic are 
discoverable in the history and litera- 
ture of the other Slavonian peoples. 
The national poet, Puschkin, had he 
lived would have become a mystic ; 
Dostoieffsky, the realist, rose or fell to 
the level of a street preacher. Count 
Leo Tolstoi, Nicholas Leskoff, Gogol, 
Vladimir Solovieff and Khomiakoff, like 
the Polish poets, Miczkiewicz and Kra- 
sinski, are all theologians and mystics 
as well as eminent men of letters. It 
runs in the blood, so to say, and breaks 
out from time to time in the strangest 
eruptions. Hundreds of Christs and 
Virgins are being continually born into 
the world in Russia, and find thousands. 
of worshippers and disciples. Simple 
rustics are caught up into the third 
heaven every week, and hear unspeak- 
able words which it is not lawful for a 
man to utter. Mystic sects are being 
continually formed and dissolved like 
cloud pictures throughout the length 
and breadth of the land; and no more: 
striking instance could be given of the 
power and extent of that mystic element 
over the Russian mind than the recent 
remarkable transformation of the most 
rationalistic of Russian sects (Stundism) 
which has rapidly drifted from cold 
rationalism into the vortex of ecstasy, 
exaltation, and madness which distin- 
guished the Dancers of Tarento. 

Now to this psychological character- 
istic of the race, which craves for the 
supernatural in every-day life, as the 
morphomaniac longs for his enervating 
drug, we should add, when seeking for 
the explanation of the emperor’s con- 
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<luct and motives, the indelible impres- 
sions made upon the individual by the 
memorable events in which he was an 
actor or a spectator. The lightning 
which killed his comrade in the streets 
of the little German town changed the 
worldly minded Luther into a pious 
monk ; and the blood-curdling scenes 
by the Catherine Canal, which culmi- 
nated in the tragic death of his father, 
produced a somewhat similar effect upon 
the mystically inclined grand duke 
Alexander Alexandrovitch. His frame 
of mind when he ascended the throne 
can scarcely be conceived. He was as 
bewildered and helpless as a man sud- 
<lenly aroused from a profound slumber 
by a murderous onslaught of robbers. 
His advisers could afford him no help. 
They hopelessly contradicted each other 
and themselves. The one asked for a 
constitution ; another advocated the sta- 
tus quo ; his own brother pleaded for a 
speedy return to the iron rule of his 
grandfather Nicholas. The air was sat- 
urated with treason; the very palace 
was believed to harbor an imperial pro- 
tector of assassins. The emperor found 
himself face to face with an awful invis- 
ible power of darkness, with noone to 
stand between him and it, or to stretch 
out a helping hand. To crown all, he 
had no motive power within himself, no 
stimulus to action, no goal, and no ideal. 
Not one of his advisers rose to the level 
of the occasion ; not one had faith in 
himself, much less in his methods. It 
was under these conditions that his old 
teacher, M. Pobedonostseff, who had 
been freely inveighing against the min- 
isters as a band of * idiots and fools,’’ 
on being called to the imperial pres- 
ence, came prepared with a complete 
system of policy, a soothing religion, an 
inspiriting faith, and a glorious ideal. 
He played to perfection the part of a 
Samuel to the Russian monarch. He 
proclaimed that everything had taken 
place in accordance with the inscrutable 
will of God, who had chosen the czar as 
his anointed servant to lead his favorite 
people out of the wilderness of sin and 
misery. The halcyon days of Nicho- 
las’s reign were to be brought back 
under infinitely more favorable condi- 
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tions ; religion was to be reinstated in 
her place, and the Lord was to be the 
ruler in the land. In a word God was 
God, and the czar was his prophet. 
Those who can realize the almost irre- 
sistible attractions which the doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic Church offer to 
the suffering soul that has been drifting 
for years on the tempest-tossed ocean of 
sin and doubt, can gauge the effect pro- 
duced upon the emperor’s mind by the 
fascinating perspective that was here 
opened out before him. Having eagerly 
accepted this speculative doctrine, he 
conscientiously drew the practical con- 
sequences, and his government assumed 
the form of a theocracy as nearly as 
was compatible with the firmly estab- 
lished conditions of life in Russia. Now, 
it is of the very essence of a theocracy 
to direct the consciences as well as to 
regulate the overt acts of its subjects, 
religion insensibly merging into politics 
and politics into religion, so that the 
doctrine that a subject’s soul is his own, 
is not only rank treason but damnable 
heresy. The possession of absolute 
truth is alleged by historians to render 
people intolerant, and what the unini- 
tiated would term cruel; but until the 
possessors thereof have confirmed the 
statement, philosophers will reasonably 
decline to discuss it. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the czar believes 
himself in possession of that absolute 
truth, and is, in consequence, both in- 
tolerant and cruel. He encouraged and 
rewarded a numerous community of Old 
Believers lately to abandon their church 
and do violence to their convictions by 
way of offering him a birthday present. 
He has compelled thousands of Catho- 
lies to embrace the State religion on the 
ground that their fathers or grandfathers 
once were members of that church, and 
could never have acquired a right to 
abandon it. He gave emphatic utter- 
ance to the wish, modified by a doubt as 
to its realization, that the Jews, against 
whom he harbors a very strong personal 
prejudice, should be induced or com- 
pelled to emigrate from Russia till not 
one of the hated race remained behind. 
He is pursuing the Baptists and the 
Stundists with a degree of refined cruelty 
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compared to which Louis XIV.’s treat- 
ment of the Huguenots was humane. 
And firmly convinced that all these acts 
are the embodiment of the will of the 
Almighty, his astonishment is extreme 
at the indignation they arouse in the 
very people who approve the severity 
of Saul and laud the obedience of 
Abraham. 

These.symptoms may -.be ¢haracter- 
istic of religious mania or political folly ; 
but those English apologists of the czar 
who warmly approve autocracy in a 
country where it is alleged to be insep- 
arable from theocracy, are surely bound 
to accept the natural consequences, and 
are put out of court when they appear 
there to object or complain. What 
Moses and Joshua accomplished for the 
children of Israel, the czar is striving 
to effect for the people of Russia ; and 
if he be fully persuaded —and of the 
sincerity of his conviction there cannot 
be the shadow of a doubt —that he is 
but an instrument in the hands of God 
himself, then logic compels us either to 
approve the policy of the ruler, or to 
condemn the entire system of govern- 
ment in these respects. Alexander III. 
is not one whit less obedient to the 
voice of his conscience than was Arch- 
bishop Laud or Oliver Cromwell. 

Having taken his religious réle thus 
seriously, the czar has always consis- 
tently endeavored, as far as possible, to 
hold the reins of power in his own 
hands, and to confine the activity of his 
ministers to formulating his wishes in 
technical language, and to setting in 
motion the usual machinery for execut- 
ing his commands. Although this, if 
feasible, wouid entail many serious 
inconveniences, it would confer an ines- 
timable boon upon the bulk of his peo- 
ple, seeing that in Russia the abuse of 
delegated authority reaches beyond the 
Hercules’ Pillars of the endurable. The 
sun itself never burns so terribly as the 
arid sand it heats, and the blind fury of 
a John the Terrible is more endurable 
and less pernicious to the people at 
large than the continual exactions and 
interested zeal of a million greedy offi- 
cials. But the plan is absolutely im- 
practicable, and some of the obstacles 
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that hinder its accomplishment sorely 
try his temper. Thus, shortly after he 
had ascended the throne he summoned 
his finance minister, Bunge, and desired 
him to draw up a decree ordering the 
paper rouble to be treated in future as 
the exact equivalent of the gold rouble. 
M. Bunge replied that that was impos- 
sible. ‘* Not if I expressly command it, 
and am prepared to abide by all the 
consequences,’’ urged the emperor. To 
this M. Bunge offered a respectful re- 
ply, followed by an explanation which 
bristled with technical terms that an- 
gered the monarch as O’Connell’s 
hypothenuses and isosceles triangles 
roused the ire of the Dublin fishwoman. 
At last he could endure it no longer, 
and summarily dismissing his minister, 
exclaimed, ‘‘Send me a man who can 
talk Russian.”” Whereupon M. Ostroff- 
sky, the brother of the playwright, was 
deputed to give his Majesty a lesson in 
elementary finance. On anothér occa- 
sion, when a measure which he sug- 
gested was objected to by his minister 
on the ground that it would depreciate 
the value of the rouble, he scornfully 
replied : ‘““I am not a stockbroker ; I 
care nothing for such mercantile con- 
siderations.”” In a thousand other 
cases this desire to exercise the power 
he possesses manifests itself in acts 
some of which appear overbearing or 
childish. In 1888 he made a trip from 
Batoum in a steamer commanded by 
Captain Radloff, whom he interrogated 
as to the rate of speed and the probable 
number of hours needed to complete the 
trip. ‘*Now I want to reach my des- 
tination,’’ said the czar authoritatively, 
‘‘in so and so many hours. Do you 
translate that into steam and steering.”’ 
‘“‘Tf the steamer were as obedient as I 
am, your Majesty,’ returned the cap- 
tain, ‘“‘ there would be no difficulty ; but 
the fact is the boilers ——”’ Here the 
emperor turned angrily on his heel and 
left the captain to finish the sentence to 
the waves. 

The result of this direct interference 
of the emperor in the conduct of affairs 
was especially visible during the early 
years of his reign, when contradictory 
measures followed each other in rapid 
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succession, like the raindrops in a trop- 
ical downpour, bewildering and demor- 
alizing the people. In the Foreign 
Office, as the least technical department 
of the administration, his personal influ- 
ence has been most direct, personal, and 
beneficial. The will of this one man, 
opposed by his. courtiers, his officers, 
and his favorite journalists, is the only 
barrier that stands between Europe and 
a sanguinary war. But to him this war 
is a ghastly reality, all the horrors of 
which rise’ up before him at mere'sound 
of the name; and he feels a much 
stronger aversion to contribute, directly 
or indirectly, to provoke it than even to 
incur the danger involved in mounting 
a spirited young charger. 

Too much should not, however, be 
hoped from his prejudice or his moder- 
ation. No barriers would hold out for 
a moment against the tide of conscien- 
tious conviction or the revealed com- 
mands of religion ; and the will of an 
individual so amenable to suggestion, 
and whose armed millions stand like 
greyhounds in the slips, straining upon 
the start, is not a rock to build castles 
on. No more striking instance of the 
ase with which he subordinates his 
will to that of Heaven could be desired 
than the suddenness with which, al- 
though favorably disposed to the Baltic 
provinces, and positively charmed with 
the Finns, he preferred the higher in- 
terests of patriotism and “ religion ”’ to 
the promptings of his heart and the 
dictates of common justice, and set 
about Russifying and converting these 
populations. Another equally instruc- 
tive instance is afforded by the gradual 
drifting of his foreign policy into a di- 
rection diametrically opposed to his own 
most cherished wishes. While devoid 
of active sympathy for the German peo- 
ple, and keenly appreciative of all that 
is attractive in the character of the 
French, Alexander III. would infinitely 
rather see Russia a member of a Triple 
or a Quadruple Alliance composed of 
monarchs pledged to crush the hydra of 
democracy, infidelity, and socialism, 
than to afford the slightest support, mil- 
itary or moral, to a government which 
has banished religion from the State, 





and smoothed the way for anarchy. 
This loathing for socialism, democracy, 
and anarchy is the true explanation of 
his friendship for Prince Bismarck, to 
which the German statesman now at- 
tributes a very different origin. Even 
in the present conjuncture of affairs, no. 
one who knows the emperor would 
credit him with the serious intention 
of entering into a formal alliance with 
France, detailed reports of which peri- 
odically fill the columns of the daily 
press. Circumstances may induce him, 
much against his will, to co-operate 
with the Republic in the coming war, 


and everything points unmistakably in - 


that direction at present; but he is 
firmly resolved not to enter into a polit- 
ical mariage de convenance which he 
abhors, and to avail himself, in order to 
remove the necessity for contracting 
such an alliance, of the first opportunity 
that offers. 

The bane of the emperor’s character 
is his irresistible propensity to judge 
by categories, which unfortunately does 
not bring with it a capacity for rising 
up to the level of noble, universal ideas. 
These categories usurp the place of the 
concrete ideas of experience and warp 
his judgment of men and things. They 
remind one of the white circles chalked 
upon the floor which keep the foolish 
hen for a time imprisoned as effectually 
as an iron cage. A man to him is not 
so much Count X. or Mr. P. as a Lib- 
eral, a Nihilist, a ‘‘scurvy Jew,’’ an 
honest man, a patriot, a zealous mem- 
ber of the Orthodox Church. To the 
czar most words are polarized, and that 
individual must be an, utter stranger to 
his Majesty’s character, or else a hope- 
less imbecile, who could not contrive 
to prejudice his mind against the 
apostles themselves were they to be 
found preaching in his dominions or 
to inspire him with a spark of sympathy 
for Auld Nickie Ben. 

But underneath all the idiosyncrasies 
of the individual lie the characteristics 
of the race which stamp the emperor 
as a man of his time and country. And 
the knowledge of this fact should have 
moderated the zeal of his English apol- 
ogists and deterred them from setting 
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him up as a paragon of morality whom 
even Nonconformists could consistently 
honor. His ethics require to be gauged 
by a very different standard. His most 
intimate companion is General Tshere- 
vin, a sour-visaged, red-faced officer, 
who represents his master at Church 
ceremonies, funerals, and other ‘‘ func- 
tions,’? and against whose example the 
very cornet of the Line inveighs with- 
out even lowering his voice. Now it is 
impossible to pass over onions without 
smelling of them, says the Arabic prov- 
erb, and General Tsherevin’s influence 
upon the czar cannot truthfully be 
termed beneficial. Less insuperable 
difficulties in the way of the emperor’s 
enthusiastic apologists are his vindic- 
tiveness and unforgiving temper which 
were manifested on many. memorable 
occasions, but seldom more strikingly 
than in a needless aggravation of the 
condign punishment which he meted 
out to his intimate friend and comrade, 
Prince Baratinsky. And it should not 
be forgotten that the sandal-tree when 
rubbed or cut does not emit the odor of 
the skunk, nor is a vengeful disposition 
the outcome of any moral virtue. 

In truth, his morality is emotional ; 
and when his feelings have been worked 
upon by any strong impressions or im- 
pulses — fondness for his children, for 
instance —they are capable of swamp- 
ing his ethics and leaving him stranded 
upon the quicksands of — moral laxity. 
One may fancy to oneself with a smile, 
the emperor modestly refusing the prof- 
fered and uncoveted title of Puritan, 
with the remark that to have deserved 
it one should at least have been a strict 
observer of the Ten Commandments, 
and his English apologists insisting 
with a respectful bow : ** But your Maj- 
esty has demonstrated the contrary.” 

Whatever his faults and virtues, Alex- 
ander IIT. has made, and still continues 
to make, deep impressions in the sands 
of Russian history, and mountains of 
the displaced particles have covered up 
venerable monuments, buried honest 
pilgrims, and worked incalculable harm 
tothe nation at large. In all this he is 
well-meaning and conscientious ; but, 
like the apothecary who should dispense 
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strychnine for sulphonal, his conscien- 
tiousness will not avail to save his vic- 
tims. And the czar’s victims number 
over one hundred million human souls 
and bodies. The judgment of the his- 
torian who weighs motives as well as 
acts will be indulgent to the man ; but 
what must be the feelings of his people 
who, having analyzed the principles and 
examined the conduct of the monarch, 
descry nothing in either calculated 


to dart 
A beam of hope athwart the future years ? 
E. B. LANIN. 


From Maemillan’s Magazine. 
THE SAND-WALKER OF ABBLESEY. 
L 

ON the north side of the village of 
Abblesey there is a high, rocky promon- 
tory of dark sandstone against which 
the sea frets itself whatever the state of 
the tide ; but southward from the little 
harbor the cliffs are low and the beach 
flat, and at low tide a vast bare waste of 
sand and shingle stretches away as far 
as the eye can reach. 

That beach has always been and will 
always be a desert. Our centuries 
civilization have had no effect upon it, 
except to produce now and again alittle 
foul flotsam. It slowly shifts its posi- 
tion as the sea washes away the land, 
but its character is unaltered and un- 
alterable. It is more waste and inhos- 
pitable than the sea itself. The rich, 
habitable land beyond it is all claime:t 
and there is none yacant, but this is an 
unknown wilderness that mocks at hu- 
man pretensions. No man e¢ares to 
enter upon it, save for very strong 
cause. Ugly mud banks spread over it 
in some places, and in others there are 
even quicksands. Long, deep water- 
pools, known to the fishermen as gyles, 
reveal themselves unexpectedly be- 
tween high banks of sand, which when 
the tide is rising may prove death-traps 
for the lonely wanderer. 

Therefore people whose business lies 
southward from Abblesey always choose 
the path which runs along the edge of 
the cliff and abandon the beach to the 
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coastguardsman on duty or to the soli- 
tary fisherman in search of bait, and 
you might wander over it for miles 
without seeing any sign of life, except 
sea-birds ; for the clayey cliffs on one 
side are just high enough to shut out 
any view of the inside country, and on 
the other is nothing but the turbid 
waters of a shallow sea. You could 
‘scarcely imagine a more dispiriting 
scene. 

Yet there was one man who from 
‘choice spent nearly the whole of his life 
amid this desolation, until he became as 
savage and desolate as the waste over 
which he walked. This man was Con- 
ger the Sand-walker, a man at whom 
all the good folk of Abblesey looked 
askance. He was not a native of Ab- 
blesey. Whence he came no one knew ; 
it was only known that for the last thirty 
years or more he had lived in the cuddy 
of an old, unclaimed fishing-boat which 
was drawn up above high-water mark 
just beyond the village, and that during 
all that time he had gone in all weathers 
twice each day along the south shore, 
searching among the unwholesome leav- 
ings of the ebb-tide there. 

If you had listened to the conversa- 
tion of a little knot of fishermen as they, 
loitered sheltering behind the Abblesey 
lifeboat-house one stormy day in the 
autumn, you would have learned some- 
thing about this man and his ways, and 
would have understood better why peo- 
ple disliked him and shunned him. 
They were watching his movements on 
the beach away in the distance, and 
making comments upon them. 

‘*Sure enough he has,’ said one 
broad-chested fellow to the others. 
*“‘He’d never come straight for the 
town like that if he hadn’t, and that 
devil’s whelp of his would never stick 
so close to his heels.” 

** You’re right, Jim,’? remarked an- 
other, after a careful scrutiny of the 
distant figure. ‘‘ He’s turning aside for 
nought, and that isn’t his usual way 
when he’s out yonder. I wonder who 
the poor chap’ll be.” 

‘* How many’ll that make ?”’ asked a 
third. 

‘Over a score odd ones to my knowl- 
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edge,” answered the first speaker. 
** And J’ll warrant there’s been many 
another that I haven’t kept reckon on. 
And besides that, he got thirty or forty 
all to himself when the great passenger 
boat was sunk off the Dollies.”’ 

‘Curious how he snuffs ’em out, him 
and his dog,’’ remarked another. 

Meanwhile the object of their conver- 
sation had nearly reached the town. 

** Ay, no doubt of it now,’ said Jim. 
‘** He’s passed the Sar’ and Ann, and ’s 
going straight for the coastguard sta- 
tion. No mistaking what that means.” 

The man’s road lay close past the 
lifeboat-house. As he approached it, 
the fishermen withdrew awkwardly to 
the furthest corner of the building and 
were suddenly all intent on scanning 
the horizon. Not one of them cared to 
face the old man or to meet his eye. 
He, on his part, noticed the movement, 
and grinned maliciously, as if he found 
some savage amusement in their be- 
havior; but the poor mongrel which 
followed him drew up sideways still 
closer under the shelter of its master’s 
legs as they passed. 

They were indeed a miserable pair, 
this dog and man. There was some- 
thing so unclean and repulsive about 
them, that the feeling of pity which one 
should have felt for such wretchedness 
was choked. The man looked less than 
human, and the brute looked more than 
dog. If he had stood upright, the man 
would have been tall, but his back 
was so arched that the line of his shoul- 
ders ran quite horizontal. Yet this 
stoop seemed to be the result of habit 
and not of actual deformity ; and you 
felt in looking down on him that he 
might at any moment suddenly rise up 
quite above you. In walking, his face 
with its long, grizzled beard hung ver- 
tically at right angles to his shoulders. 
His dull, glaring eyes and long, sharp 
nose were almost the only features not 
hidden under the tangle of his hair and 
beard. As he moved stealthily forward 
with head well in advance, you saw at 
once why the Abblesey folk, finding 
him nameless, had given him the name 
of the most evil-looking of fishes. As 
for the dog, it had ** mongrel” written 
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large in every feature, from the halo of 
hair round its shapeless black muzzle to 
the bald tip of its thin, bare tail. - But, 
unlike its master, there was no fierce- 
ness about it, nothing to be afraid of. 
It had that look of depressed endurance 
of a hopeless fate which tempts the evil- 
minded to the throwing of stones. Men 
who were afraid of the master, revenged 
themselves upon the dog, 

Such were the pair that went past the 
lifeboat-house and made their way to 
the coastguard station. What their 
business there was, the fishermen had 
well divined. They had found one 
more dead body on the shore, and the 
Conger had gone to report it and lay 
claim to the reward of five shillings 
which was paid on such occasions. It 
was business they had become well ac- 
customed to, and no wonder the fisher- 
men should hate the sight of them. It 
was not a pleasant thing to know that if 
any mishap occurred to you out there 
on the treacherous sea and you went 
below, it would almost certainly fall to 
your lot sooner or later to be dragged 
up out of reach of the tide by this old 
man, and that he would glare with his 
dull eye into your sodden face to see 
who you were, and would chuckle and, 
laugh when he found that it was really 
you, you who had never taken the 
trouble to conceal your hatred of him, 
and had yet come to him at the last and 
all unwillingly done him a great kind- 
ness. The dog would find you first, 
perhaps, and would run his hairy muzzle 
over your face, and then yelp for his 
master tocome. Can you wonder when 
you think of it, that the fishermen of 
Abblesey should hate the sight of the 
Conger and his dog ? 

Yet, in spite of all, this miserable 
man was not entirely friendless. There 
was one woman in the town to whom 
he could turn without being rebuffed, 
and to whom he could also safely look 
both for food and for protection. And 
it was fortunate for him that the influ- 
ence of this his one friend was great 
among her neighbors, for through her 
intervention he was saved from more 
serious persecution than that he already 





underwent. If it had been any one 
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else except Mother Harmby, the neigh- 
bors would doubtless have resented the 
kindness shown to him as a personal 
insult to them all. But every one knew 
that Mother Harmby could no more 
help being kind, even to this most 
wretched being, than she could help 
living. She was one of those large- 
bodied, large-hearted creatures whose 
sympathies seem wide enough to em- 
brace the whole of creation. Being the 
childless wife of a sailor she lived much 
alone, but was never lonely. Her hus- 
band was mate ona large barque, sail- 
ing on year-long voyages from one of 
the great ports to the north, and his 
visits home were short and far be- 
tween ; but he never failed to send his 
wife a fair share of his earnings, and 
she cherished his memory and forgave 
him his faults. The children she had 
born had all died in infancy, and she 
sought to fill the void in her life by her 
care for other people’s families and 
affairs, and took the whole village for 
her family circle. The Abblesey folk 
recognized this and always called her 
‘* Mother.”? Their respect for her was 
unbounded, and when her strong voice 
was heard in expostulation or command 
it was rarely raised in vain. 

Therefore it was indeed fortunate for 
the old Sand-walker that Mother Harm- 
by was his friend. As matters stood 
between them she was practically the 
only means of communication which 
the old man had with his race, the only 
one in the village who would approach 
him or allow his approach. The man- 
ner of their communion was curious 
and characteristic. Every day, when 
the rising tide had driven him from the 
beach, the Sand-walker stole up the 
road on the outskirts of the village 
which led past her gate, always as if 
his going that way had been quite 
casual. He did not even look towards 
the house, but Mother Harmby knew 
when to expect him, and he rarely 
failed as he passed the gate to hear her 
cheery voice calling to him to stop. 
Then he stood waiting, looking away 
from her out over the open sea, untii 
she came to the end of the garden 
path, bearing food in her hands. 
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‘Here, take this,” she would say,|them sands all these years without 


handing him across the gate a little 
bread loaf or a piece of hard, substantial 
pastry, and he would bend very low 
and take it reverently from her hands, 
with his eyes cast down as if in adora- 
tion. 
scarcely recognize in his mild, sad face 
the fierce, malicious Conger whom you 


| 
| 
| 
| 





At such moments you would 


had shrunk from as he slid past you in| 


the lane. 
to-day ?’ 


‘And what have you found 
> Mother Harmby would ask, | 


and the old man without speaking | 
would lower the bag from his shoulder 
and begin to sort out its contents. 


‘*No more corpses, I hope, 
you’ve found enough o’ them already. 
No? that’s right. Ah! that’s a good 
copper bolt, worth twopence or three- 
pence that ; 
gate and I'll sell it for you and get you 
some tea and candles. Rags? better 
keep them till you can make up a little 
bundle, and then we'll do something 


with ’em. Oh! that’s a fair decent 
fish ; a young ling, is it? You’d get 


that out of the long gyle, I reckon. 
Come now, Ill cook that for your din- 
ner to-morrow; there’ll be more’n 
enough for you and your dog ’n all. 
That all? weli, come, not so bad. 
You'll not starve this week, eh, Con- 
ger? Now, mind you come up to- 
morrow about this time and get your 


fish. Ill have it ready and a bit of 
something to go with it, mebbe.”’ 


While she was rattling on in this fash- 
ion the old man would remain quite 
silent; and when she had done, he 
would place the food she had given him 
carefully in his bag, and turn away 
towards his den. 


II. 
THERE 


was no subject about which | 


wrecks, and other accidents. 
Conger ; | 


\picking up something worth having 


now and again.’’ And there were many 
supporters of this belief. It was well 
known that after storms had shifted the 
sandbanks and bared tracts of hard 
clay between high and low water marks, 
it was not at all unusual for coins and 
other heavy objects of value to be 
found in the crevices of the clay, which 
had gradually sunk by their weight 
through the wet and shifting sand. 
They had come there no doubt from the 
wasting away of the land, from ship- 
But such 
objects were at any time few and rare.; 


|and it seemed absurd to suppose that 


leave it there inside the 





the old man could have gained much 
from such chances. 

** Nay, nay !’’ Jim Bates would say ; 
**T’ll a-warrant it, a few sovereigns 
would cover all the money that old man 
has ever picked up out yonder, and he’s 
bound to have parted with most of that 
in all these years.”’ 

‘** But what about his corpse-money, 
Jim ?” 

‘Ay, there’s that, sure enough. 
But at five shillings a head it doesn’t 
come to much, with body and soul to 
keep together somehow. He _ hasn’t 
had Mother Harmby for his friend all 
his life.’ 

‘* But who’s ever known him to spend 
a shilling these last five years?” ob- 
jected another. ‘‘ Why, his very clothes 
are dead men’s clothes, and he’ll eat 
any sort of offal that he can pick up 
vonder rather’n buy a penn’o’th of de- 
cent bread! He’s bound to have some- 
thing or other, ’cos whatever he’s got, 
he’s kept.” 

On the whole the prevalent idea was 
that some kind of a hoard, if it were 
but of a few shillings, was hidden in 


there was more discussion in Abblesey | the cuddy of the Sarah and Ann which 
than whether old Conger had or had/served the old man as a dwelling. 


not scraped together any 


raluables by | Mother Harmby herself, when appealed 


his toil on the beach ; and if he had,| to, was compelled to acknowledge the 


where he kept them. 


Diverse opinions | force of this opinion. 


‘*T lay out the 


were held and -stoutly defended, and | few coppers for him that he gets for 


many a quarrel had arisen behind the | rags, 


lifeboat-house on these points. 
‘““Don’t tell me,’? one man 


would | finds. 


‘nd scrap-iron, ’nd such-like, but 
I never see aught worth much that he 
And I dare say the poor old 


say, ‘don’t tell me that he’s walked! man has a few shillings hidden away 
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somewhere, and very glad I shall be to 
think that he finds a bit of pleasure in 
em ; it’s little enough joy he’s had in 
his days! ”’ 

Reiterated discussions of this kind at 
length had a practical effect upon one 
of the fishermen. Jake Warper had a 
great liking for beer and tobacco, and 
an even greater disliking for work ; the 
inevitable result being that he not only 
suffered from a chronic lack of the lux- 
uries, but that he and his numerous 
family had rarely even sufficient of the 
bare necessaries of life. This man 
otten thought to himself, as he listened, 
how absurd it was to imagine old Con- 
ger having money without his knowing 
how to use it ; the sooner it got into the 
hands of some one who did know what 
to do with it, the better. Fora time his 
superstitious dread of the old man held 
him back ; it was no joke to meddle with 
aman who might bewitch you, or do 
you no one knows what kind of dread- 
ful evil ; but at last his cupidity got the 
better of his fears and he planned a 
robbery. 

Knowing the old man’s habits and 
haunts, it was easy enough for Jake to 
choose a night when the Sand-walker 
was following the ebb miles away to 
enter the cuddy of the Sarah and Ann 
and ransack it. There was not even a 
lock to force ; the slide over the hatch 
was unsecured, and he had nothing to 
do but to draw it back and drop in 
through the opening. This he accord- 
ingly did, though with considerable mis- 
giving. 

It was a foul den, and after he had 
closed up the hatchway again the stench 
of it almost sickened him, albeit his 
stomach was none of the weakest. It 
was not high enough to allowa man to 
stand upright, and only barely long 
enough for him to lie down in at full 
length. It had probably never been in- 
tended for anything more than a store- 
closet to hold spare sails and fishing- 
gear. Underfoot the timbers narrowed 
sharply to the keel, but the angle was 
filled in with a heap of filthy rags upon 
which it was evident that the old man 
slept. A tin mug and two or three old 
cooking-kettles, one of which was filled 
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with water, were the only visible furni- 
ture of the place. 

Jake lit his candle and searched care- 
fully into all the crevices of the planks, 
forcing his fingers into every cranny 
large enough to admit them. He ex- 
pected every moment to hear the chink 
of coins, but was disappointed. Then 
he made sure the hoard must be hidden 
under the rags on the floor, and set 
himself to turn them all over; but 
never so much as a bolt of copper did 
he discover among them. So cursing 
his luck he made up his mind that the 
old man must have a hiding-place some- 
where in the cliff and that sooner or 
later he would track it, and so hurried 
out through the hatch again, glad to 
breathe clean air. 

If he could have seen into the den 
when the Conger returned that night 
he would have cursed louder than ever. 
Before the old man had got quite 
through the hatch he became aware 
that there had been a stranger in the 
place. Letting himself drop on the 
heap of rags he shook with terror; 
great beads of perspiration burst out 
on his forehead, and he muttered and 
moaned like one in delirium. It was 
some moments before he recovered 
himself sufficiently to move about. 
When he could, he dragged aside the 
rags with trembling hands and sank 
on his knees on the bare timbers. 
Running his fingers over the planking 
of the boat’s bottom he found a certain 
notch, and there he pressed hard till a 
narrow strip of wood was tilted out of 
its place, so that he could touch the 
surface of the ground upon which the 
boat rested. Then he threw himself 
down at full length beside the aperture 
and thrust his arm through it. It was 
evident that at one place there must be 
a deep hole in the ground, for his arm 
sunk in right up to the shoulder. It 
was full of stagnant water which gur- 
gled as he disturbed it. A low cry of 
relief escaped him, and withdrawing 
his arm he hastened to light his lantern. 
Then he spread a broad piece of rag 
near the light and sank down again 
beside the hole. 

Up to this time his dog had looked 
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on with shivering curiosity, but it 
seemed to be satistied now that affairs 
would take their accustomed groove, 
and coiled itself up to sleep. 

The old man groped downward 
through the black water to the bottom 
of the hole and withdrew from it a 
handful of coins which he placed on 
the rag. Again and again he plunged 
in his arm, bringing up each time some 
pieces of money or other treasure. At 
length these became scarcer, and he 
stirred up the pool into thick, noisome 
mud before his fingers could secure the 
stragglers. When there seemed to be 
none left, he rose up and seating him- 
self beside the pile on the rag, ran 
his fingers through it. The pinched 
and anxious look had left his face, 
and he seemed to have grown suddenly 
younger. He commenced to sort out 
the coins into little piles, muttering all 
the while to himself just as he did 
when walking alone by the sea. The 
light of his lantern was so dim that he 
must have recognized the coins rather 
by touch than by sight ; but he lingered 
over the work, as if it were very pleasant 
to him. 

** One, two, three, four — where’s the 
other? Ah! here it is—five! Them 
five from him the barque drowned. 
One, two, three, yes, that’s right— 
that’s the foreigner’s. One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven—want some 
more yet. Eight, nine, ten, eleven. 
Ah! that was a grand haul, not many 
like that! Where’s the six from the 
fishing-smack? Ay! and then ten 
from him near Black Gap? Ay! and 
that should leave eighteen more in gold, 
that I’ve got at odd times by ones. 
Ay! that’s all right! And now silver 
and odd bits. Twenty, thirty, forty, 
fifty. And there’s another fifty. And 
there’s another, and another. That 
they gave me —all that got fair and 
square by finding ’°em. Then twenty- 
seven more, all good new money. And 
that should leave sixty-three odd old 
uns and foreign ’uns besides them rings 
and brooches.” 

He counted steadily thus till he came 
to the end of the pile. and then all at 
once his look of satisfaction vanished. 
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He started up, wringing his hands and 
moaning again, while he leaned de- 
spairingly over the treasure. ‘Oh! 
they’ve got some, they’ve got some ! ”” 
he cried. ‘‘ Whatshallldo? They’ve 
got some —there’s only sixty-one, only 
sixty-one, and there should be sixty- 
three! They’ve got the two little old 
silver ’uns! Oh! the thieves! the - 
robbers! Curse ’em, curse ’em all! ”’ 

Once more he threw himself down 
and raked among the mud in the hole. 
His arm went to and fro for a long time 
in silence, but by and by he broke into 
a wild chuckle of joy, and arose trium- 
phant. 

‘* Aha! they’re here —all here yet,’’ 
he said ; ‘‘ and more to come! ”’ 


III. 

LIKE most of those who spend much 
time beside it, the old Sand-walker 
had come to regard the sea as a living 
thing endowed with moods and caprices. 
But he knew that it had no feeling. 
He often talked to himself about it, 
or *“*her’’ as with deep comprehension 
of its nature, he called it. But it was. 
always to himself, or to his dog that 
he spoke and never direct to the sea. 
His awe of her was too great for that. 

He awoke one night towards the 
close of the year, and sat upright on 
his heap of rags, listening. The clamor 
of the waves on the beach hummed 
through the utter darkness of his den, 
and he understood it as well as if they 
spoke in words. ‘She’s chuntering 
waintly,” he muttered. **She means 
mischief before long.” Then he lis- 
tened again. ‘She’s baring Bommer 
rocks on yon side, and just running into 
*d long gyle on this, and it’s high time 
we were oot, dog.”’ 

The dog stirred silently round his 
knees, andthe man rose up. Drawing 
back the slide above him, he thrust his 
head through the hatchway. The wind 
blew keen and steady from the sea with 
a salt taste. A low hanging curtain of 
level, fast-moving clouds covered the 
sky, shutting out the direct rays of the 
moon, but still permitting a wan illumi- 
nation of the earth and air. In this 
light the surface of the sea shone with 
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self-control in the excess of his joy, but 
immediately checked himself and began 


an oily shimmer and was crossed with 
long moving stripes of shadow, which 
deepened and then burst into white 
lines as they neared the shore. The 
little, motionless town seemed to breathe 
heavily in its sleep under the biting 
wind and rapid sky. The rumble of 
the breakers ceased now and again for 
an instant, and a strange quietness set- 
tled down upon everything, until it was 
broken by a single crash of startling 
distinctness, and then the murmur and 
confusion ran on again ; signs, these, 
of heavy weather to come. 

The old man’s head moved round 
above the hatch in noiseless survey of 
the scene. ‘Light enew without the 
lantern,’ he said, preparing to draw 
himself upward through the opening. 
At that moment there came a faint, 
low cry from the sea, so low and carried 
seemingly so far that it seemed to be- 
long to the air more than to the earth. 

‘“*Sh!’? whispered the old man 
hoarsely, checking the movements of 
his dog. “Sh! There it is again.” 
The intensity of his features as he lis- 
tened was terrible; his whole soul 
seemed strained tothe endeavor. ‘Sh! 
Again! No more! Three times, for 
a sign, man, bird, or devil! Quick, 
dog, out! Some luck is coming to- 
night ! ”’ 

There was something uncanny in the 
agility with which he sprang up and 
over the side of the boat. His back 
was no longer bent ; he walked upright 
with long strides to the beach. The 
waves crashed and roared, sending long 
shuddering tongues of white water over 
the wet sand on either side of him, but 
never touching him as he stalked on 
with eyes bent upon the rim of the sea. 
The dog ran to and fro hunting with 
feverish activity over all the dark piles 
of seaweed which the tide had left. 
Suddenly it stopped with head uplifted 
and paw in air, and at the same moment 
its master stopped also. 

‘“‘ Yonder it is!” he said in a whis- 
per that was almost a shriek ; ‘see it, 
dog? Floating out yonder, and coming 
this way! It’s another, dog ; it’s an- 
other ! ”’ 

For a moment he seemed to lose his 
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to mutter a rapid calculation. ‘Say 
four hundred yards ; ebb-tide springs, 
but wind in-shore. Yes, it’s bound to 
come, and that quickly ; say half-way 
between here and Short Grip.” 

He walked slowly on for a little dis- 
tance further, muttering and watching 
the water all the while, and then took 
up a position close to the edge of the 
sea, and waited. The floating thing 
was easily visible now, and as it rose 
and fell on the billows, just beyond the 
breaking waves, you might have fancied 
it had life. 

‘He sits straight up, and rides high. 
That means he has a belt round him. 
Aha, my lad, you’re not the first 
that’s come to me that way either! 
Much good your belt’s done you, eh? 
Brought you to me a bit quicker, that’s 
all!” 

It rose on the crest of a toppling wave 
and rushed forward among the broken 
water straight for the place where the 
man and his dog were waiting. He 
could have fetched it ashore at that 
instant had he cared to wade in to his 
knees. But it seemed to please him 
better to see it roll tohis feet of its 
own accord, and he watched it tumble 
about grotesquely in the shallows for a 
moment longer, until a sudden retreat 
of the flood left it fairly stranded. Then 
he pounced upon it like a spider upon 
a fly, and tugged and struggled with 
might and main, till he had dragged it 
up out of reach of the returning wave. 

He knelt beside it and scrutinized it 
carefully. ‘‘ Thought as much — sailor 
with life-belt. Fell overboard, I ex- 
pect, eh? Flung you a belt, and left 
you to take your chance, eh? Can’t 
afford to stop a big steamer for the sake 
of a man like you, eh? Get another in 
your place, next port; that’s the way 
nowadays, and a very good way too! 
Elderly man, nice and sound; swum 
himself out, and not long dead ; better 
than a soft two months’ old ’un, that ! 
Come, now, old fellow, let’s see what 
you’re going to give me for my trouble. 
You’re not so mean as to cut me down 
to bare body-pay, are you?” 
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He chuckled grimly at these pleas- 
antries as he passed his hands over the 
body. He unloosed the life-belt and 
pinched the soaking raiment beneath it 
here and there to discover where the 
pockets lay. These he ransacked, care- 
fully examining every article he found 
in them. None of their contents were 
of much value; a sailor’s knife, a 
tobacco-box and pipe, and other similar 
odds and ends, all of which he carefully 
replaced. He drew a big silver watch 
from the fob with a bundle of dangling 
seals attached. This he handled cov- 
etously, and meditated over it for a few 
seconds, but finally returned it to its 
place, muttering to himself, ‘‘ They’d 
miss it if they knew him.’’ Then he 
passed his hands under the bottom of 
the jersey and felt the waistband. Ah! 
His face grew radiant ; there was a belt 
there, and a pouch that promised well. 
He unbuckled the belt,- and emptied 
the pouch into the hollow of his hand. 
There was quite a little heap of money, 
some gold, and still more silver and 
copper. Carefully he picked out all the 
gold and about half the silver, and put 
back the remainder into the pouch. 
Then he knelt down to re-buckle the 
belt on the body; but as he twitched 
the strap something happened that 
startled him violently, and he sprang to 
his feet. 

He bent down again and pressed one 
hand cautiously upon its breast, the 
other still clutching the coins. Was it 
a flicker of life that he felt there? At 
that moment the moon shone through a 
rift in the clouds and brought out the 
scene distinctly. Conger gazed intently 
into the drowned man’s face ; he saw 
the lips tremble and draw further apart, 
as a gasping sigh passed through them ; 
then the eyelids quivered and slowly 
lifted, and the man’s eyes moved 
dreamily round till they met his with a 
sad, appealing gaze. There was even 
a faint attempt at motion in one of the 
arms. 

The Sand-walker was intensely agi- 
tated, but he clutched the pieces 
of money with steady determination, 
and his face grew fierce and wicked. 
** Plague take you!’ he muttered, un- 
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der his breath, ‘‘ but you’re not going 
to have it back ! ”’ 

He stood up and looked cautiously 
around. The low, black line of cliff 
stood out smooth and sharp against the 
sky without a speck upon it, and the 
moon shone over the bare and lonely 
shore whereon nothing moved except 
the hissing white waters. The sea was 
behind him plunging and calling sav- 
agely, and he knew what she said. 
‘¢ Kill him and keep it! What’s he to 
you?” She said it over and over again, 
and each time more distinctly. 

So the old man stooped down, and 
rolled over the hapless mortal upon his 
face. The sandbank was fretted with 
innumerable little water-pools, and it 
was into one of these pools that the 
face sank. <As he held it there firmly 
by the shoulder, he saw the pool bubble, 
and felt a sobbing shudder shake the 
frame, and that was all. It was done 
in an instant, and so easily ! 

He stowed the money among his rags 
feeling infinitely relieved to think how 
surely he had made it his. Then he 
fixed the life-belt on the body again, 
and dragged the dead man by the shoul- 
ders out of reach of the tide. He 
propped it up at the foot of the cliff 
with its back against the slope. The 
head rolled sideways upon the breast, 
and the hands spread helplessly out- 
wards, palms upward. The Sand-walker 
chuckled to see it. ‘‘ Sit there, my lad,” 
he said as he turned away ; ‘sit there 
and wait till I send ’em to fetch you. 
Don’t you go away now, or you’ll lose 
me a good five shillings ! ”’ 

He hurried off towards the town, 
heading straight for-his den. There he 
sat to rest a while and amuse himself 
by drawing out the money and letting 
it slide rattling to and fro from one 
hand to the other. When tired of this 
amusement, he pulled up the plank of 
his cabin floor and dropped the coins 
one by one into the stagnant pool be- 
neath, counting them as with a sharp 
plop they struck the water. ‘* Eleven, 
twelve, thirteen—all good gold. Eh, 
that’s grand. Now for the silver. 
The big crown first — eh, what asplash ! 
Then the rest —ten, twelve, thirteen, 
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why, thirteen shillings as well. Come, 
that’s good to remember. What luck! 
And like enough they’ll give me the 
other seven and tuppence if he isn’t 
claimed. And then there’s the five shil- 
lings. What luck! Now toreport him, 
lest some one else sees him and claims 
first.” 

So he covered up the hole, and clam- 
bered out into the dreary night again. 
It was not far to the coastguard station, 
and there was a light within. He 
pushed open the door and stood on the 
threshold of the cosy little room. A 
drowsy officer who had been dozing on 
his chair near the fire started up at the 
sound, and stared with dazed alarm at 
the gaunt apparition in the doorway 
until he had time to gather his wits and 
recognize the Sand-walker. The old 
man’s shivering dog peeped timidly past 
his master’s legs into the warm interior, 
and eyed with envious hate the fat, 
comfortable cat on the rug near the 
fire. 

‘* Hallo, Conger!’’ exclaimed the 
coastguard as soon as he had found his 
voice. ‘* What brings your ugly face 
here at this time of the morning? You 
surely haven’t found another, have you ? 
Yes? What a nose you have for them, 
to be sure! Where have you left it 
then ?” 

The old man pointed to the south, 
and muttered, ‘‘ Two miles,” and the 
officer understood him. ‘ All right. 
I’ll send a couple of men to fetch it at 
once. We know your ways, Conger ! 
There, I’ve seen enough of you now, 
so off you go and come down here after 
the inquest and I’ll see that you get 
your money.’’ And he shut the door 
in the old man’s face. 


IV. 

BEFORE daybreak next day the storm 
had broken upon Abblesey, and it was 
late before the dim light of a November 
day could struggle through the blinding 
sheets of sleet and spray that came in 
straight from the sea like flights of 
arrows shot low. The billows clapped 
and crashed upon the rocks of the head- 
land and boomed across the sands. But 
in spite of the weather there was much 





running to and fro in the street, and 
the news soon spread that the Conger 
had found another in the night, and that 
it was even now laid in the stable of the 
inn. People naturally flocked to see it, 
full of curiosity and comfortable, disin- 
terested sympathy, a luxury only to be 
enjoyed when, as in this case, they need 
have no dread of personal loss, since 
none of their own fishing-boats had 
been out in the night. The body of a 
stranger was an attraction which few 
could resist. 

A policeman stood on guard at the 
door of the stable, dispensing the right 
of admission with dignity to adults as a 
personal favor worth remembering, and 
keeping a sharp eye to prevent the in- 
trusion of the little boys who were 
prowling round the place with white 
faces, anxious and yet fearful to see it. 
Mother Harmby hastened thither with 
the rest, full of pity and inquisitiveness. 
‘Poor fellow,’ she said, ‘‘I wonder 
whose man he is?’’ The people fell 
away from the door to let her enter as 
if they recognized her right to be there, 
and then crowded after her. It was so 
dark inside that for a moment she could 
see nothing, and she called out to them 
anxiously to stand aside from the door- 
way. Then the dull grey light streamed 
in, and with a loud shriek she sank on 
her knees beside the body. She seized 
the clammy hand and bent close over 
the bearded face. ‘‘Oh, John! John! ”’ 
she wailed. ‘‘Oh, my own dear man! 
How came you here? How came you 
here?” 

The inquisitive crowd outside melted 
away as if ashamed of themselves, and 
only a few neighbors with pitying faces 
came in to try to comfort her or to share 
her sorrow. It was in vain that they 
bade her bear up ; she was beside her- 
self with grief. They were aghast to 
see that she whom they had come to 
look upon as their main helper and com- 
forter in times of trouble should be so 
powerless and helpless now. 

An inquest was held late in the after- 
noon. The widow had been led away 
to her desolate home, and was. not 
called, since there were people enough 
who had known John Harmby ready 
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to identify the body. But they sent 
for the Sand-walker to tell where and 
how he had found the corpse. The 
constable who fetched him was aston- 
ished at the old man’s behavior when 
he told him of the identification. It 
was universally recognized in Abblesey 
that the Conger had long since lost all 
human feeling. And yet as the con- 
stable described it, “‘ his eyes went open 
like a codfish’s, and his mouth like a 
gurnard’s, and he had to hold himself 
up by the boat’? when he heard the 
news. Even when he reached the room 
where the jury sat, he was trembling 
too much for speech. They baited him 
with questions, but he glared wildly 
round from face to face in silence like a 
wolf among dogs. Knowing his natu- 
ral moroseness they were not greatly 
surprised and, interpreting his signs as 
best they could, they soon let him go. 
But one thing did indeed surprise them. 
When they offered to give him the 
order of payment for the five shillings 
to which he was entitled, he thrust it 
away from him and shrank back with 
his face to the wall as though it were 
something he could not bear to look 
upon. ‘See that,”’ remarked Jim Bates, 
who was one of the jury, when the old 
man had gone ; *‘that shows the old 
chap’s not so bad as they make out. 
He couldn’t abide the thought of mak- 
ing anything out of the body of Mother 
Harmby’s husband, just *cos she’s been 
so kind to him!” 

Meanwhile news had come from a 
neighboring port of a collision off the 
coast in the night, which explained the 
mystery surrounding John Harmby’s 
presence there. A steamer, in the ob- 
security of a snowstorm, had crashed 
into the side of a large sailing-ship 
homeward bound and had sent her 
almost instantly to the bottom. Four of 
the ship’s crew had just managed to 
save themselves by scrambling into one 
of their boats, but the rest were sup- 
posed to have gone down with the ship ; 
and among them was the mate, John 


Harmby. It was evident that he had 
made a hard struggle for his life. 


**Death by drowning,’’ was of course 
the verdict of the jury. 
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That day something happened in Ab- 
blesey which had not been known to 
happen for thirty years. The tide went 
down without the Sand-walker follow- 
ing it. Notwithstanding that the sea 
called so loudly on the Bommer rocks, 
the old man never came forth. What 
might it mean? The fishermen be- 
came uneasy as they talked of this ; it 
seemed to them unnatural, and they 
feared that it might be a bad omen. 
None of the simple folk knew of the 
bitter anguish there was that day in the 
cuddy of the Sarah and Ann. An old 
man, lonely and wretched, was fighting 
against himself for all that he had held 
dearest, for life itself. For all these 
years he had gone steadily on in one 
course with one aim, and only one. 
And now — sudden shipwreck, and all 
lost ! 

He crouched there on his rags, his 
hands clasping his knees, his wild eyes 
staring blankly into the darkness of his 
den, striving to realize what had hap- 
pened. For hours he never stirred, and 
no hunger, no thirst, no sleep came to 
him. And all this time he thought of 
two things and only two: of his money, 
and of his one friend. These two inter- 
wove themselves in his mind in a vague 
delirium, and through it all he heard the 
cruel sea calling and mocking him. 

It was safe, his money, quite safe ; it 
was all there in the hole beneath him ; 
he had not lost anything! Yes, but 
the woman, she who was his own, his 
one friend. What had happened to 
her? It was she who had lost, lost 
everything, and by his hand! The life 
of the man was nothing, the lives of a 
hundred such were nothing; the sea 
gave them to him, and they were his to 
treat as he liked. But her husband! 
What could he do? How could he make 
amends ? 

The mockery of the sea came louder 
and louder through the timbers of his 
cell. The sea knew what he could do, 
and shouted it out to him over and over 
again, laughing all the while at his mis- 
ery. He shut out the sound with his 
hands, but he heard it just the same. 
He knew he would have heard it even 
without ears. It sounded ever louder 
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and more peremptory. Foralong time, 
a very long time, he refused to obey, 
and sat and suffered obstinately. But 
at last it was more than he could bear, 
and he moaned in anguish and gave 
way. 

Trembling so that he could scarce 
sustain himself even on his knees, he 
slowly uncovered the hole where his 
treasure lay hid, and began to rake the 
coins out of the dark water. He piled 
them up beside him, never pausing in 
his task till the last one had been found. 
All were there, the new gold he had got 
but yesterday, and the ancient pieces 
washed out of the wrecks of Spaniards 
and Dutchmen of long ago, guineas, 
half- guineas, pistoles, dollars, doub- 
loons, pieces of eight, and modern 
money. There lay the distillation of 
the unceasing labors of a lifetime, all 
heaped in one small pile. For the last 
time he told them over to see that 
there were none missing, kneeling and 
shedding hot tears over them like a 
father over his dead child. And still 
the sea laughed outside. It was hard, 
very hard, but he could not help him- 
self ; there was no other way. 

In feverish haste he wrapped the 
coins in a cloth, and bound it tightly 
round with a piece of rag. Kissing the 
heavy bundle he hid it in his breast, 
and then slid back the shutter, and 
crept out. Itwasnightagain. He saw 
through the darkness the white billows 
bounding towards him with delight, 
while far out over the raging waters an 
unsteady light flickered and flashed. It 
was the signal of a ship in peril, and 
his eye fell on it instinctively, but its 
meaning seemed not to reach his mind, 
and the sight gave him no pleasure. 
He heard without heeding the crash of 
the rocket which called together the 
lifeboat crew, and gave no thought to 
dim shapes hurrying through the gloom 
to the beach. One thing alone he 
heeded, the voice behind him driving 
him on. 

He took the road away from the sea, 
up into the dismal lane where stood the 
widow’s house, his dog following. A 
light shone from her unshuttered win- 
dow, and when he reached her gate he 





could see distinctly into the little room. 
She sat there alone, with her head bent 
low on the table. Her neighbors had 
all hastened down to the beach. In 
times past she would have been the 
first there herself ; but now there was 
no place in her heart for anything but 
her sorrow. 

The old man never hesitated, but 
passed up the garden path, and pushed 
open the door. .The woman lifted her 
head at the noise, and looked drearily at 
the wild figure on her doorstep. She 
showed no surprise. ‘* Don’t talk to 
me,’’ she said. ‘ Don’t tell me how 
you found him, I can’t bear it yet! If 
you’re hungry, there’s plenty to eat in 
there. Get something and go. Oh! 
but it’s hard, Conger, it’s very hard !” 
And then she bowed down her head 
again. 

He was shaking like the rag of a sail, 
so that it took him a long time to un- 
fasten the cord. * Look,” he gasped, 
‘“‘here’s this, take it.”” He stretched 
out his dripping arm into the little 
room, and placed his burden tenderly 
upon the table beside her, and .the rag 
unfolding revealed the heap of money. 
That was his errand, and he had not 
meant to stay for an instant; but he 
could not tear himself away, and lin- 
gered, gazing wistfully on the coins. 

The widow raised her head but could 
not at first comprehend, and looked now 
at the money and now at the man. 
Then suddenly she started up, and 
peered eagerly into the glittering heap. 
She grasped one of the coins; it 
seemed only an ordinary old crown- 
piece, but she shuddered as she held it 
close to the light as though she had seen 
something terrible init, and then burst 
into a savage cry. Coming close to the 
man and looking fiercely into his face, 
‘“‘How came you by this?” she 
shrieked. 

The Sand-walker shrunk down before 
her to half his height, watching her 
blazing eyes in terror, but speaking not 
a word. ‘“* How came you by this, I 
say ?’? Lower still he sank, like a 
beaten dog, but made no sound. 

‘Tt was his,’’ she moaned, ‘and his 
father’s before him. Nay, shake not 
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thy head then, thou wretched hound. 
It was his, I say ; I could tell it among 
a thousand. Are not these his very 
own marks upon it? It was his, his 
lucky piece, and he carried it always, 
sleeping and waking, as his father had 
before him, and not all the world could 
have tempted him to part with it. It 
was his charm, his holy charm and pro- 
tection. They said no mortal hurt 
could come to him the while he, kept. it. 
Oh, how I’ve wondered and wondered, 
when they said it was not there, how he 
had come to lose it! Oh, John, John! 
what has this old man done ? ”’ 

Her voice was choked, and she kissed 
the coin again and again, while: the ‘fig- 
ure at her feet sank grovelling to the 
earth. He raised one hand in feeble 
supplication, but she. spurned him aside. 

‘* What hast thou done ?” she asked 
him fiercely. 

‘** Take it, — take it all ! ’? he‘moaned. 

** But what hast thou done ?”’ 
‘Oh, take it—-take it—I have no 
moré |” 

‘*Take it.?’? she shrieked. ‘“ Take 
it?) Take the robbings..of dead men’s 
bodies ? Take the price of dead men’s 
flesh ? Thou vile, thou wretched 
hound! They have often said it of 
thee, and I would not believe it, and 
told ’°em they lied. But now I know 
it! Thou hast robbed him —ay, even 
him —hast robbed him of his holy 
charm! Oh, how do IFT know, thou 
mayest even have robbed him of his 
life!” 

His head was down on the wet ground 
now, ‘but still he moaned, ‘‘ Take it — 
take it all!” 

She seized the cords of the cloth, 
flung his treasure to the ground beside 
him, and slammed and bolted the door, 
He heard her last words from within. 
‘* Never again let me behold thy face, 
thou vile, corpse-eating wolf! Off, 
quick, to thy den out of the sight of 
human folk! ’Tis horrible even to 
touch what thou hast touched!’ And 
then there was nothing but wild sob- 
bing mingling strangely with the howl- 
ing of the wind around him. 

Long after the sound of the sobbing 
within had subsided the old man lay 
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there with his burning brow on the 
cold stone. Except that his fingers had 
once more grasped the treasure he had 
not stirred. At last his dog, tempted 
by the inexplicable silence, stole up the 
garden path till he found his master 
lying there, and thrust his black muzzle 
against his face. The old man moved 
at that touch, and slowly raising him- 
self, crept away, carrying his money 
with him. 

At the end of the lane he stood and 
listened. The storm still raged, but it 
was ebb tide now, and the sea had 
altered iis tone. The air was filled 
with a seething hum, through which 
he heard the savage rattle of pebbles 
drawn down in the undertow. At the 
sound of it-he knew there was nothing 
more to be done, and a dull, hopeless 
despair took hold of him. 

So he turned northward up the 
road and went towards the headland. 
Through all the darkness he could see 
the gleaming white waters draw to and 
fro.amid the rocks, and he crawled 
painfully down until he was so near 
that several times the sea flung broad 
flecks of foam upon him. But still he 
struggled on, till he reached the great 
ledge of rocks which overhang the deep 
water. There he clambered to their 
outermost edge, and stood facing the 
tempest. Then with one great effort he 
flung the bundle he carried far out into 
the wild confusion. The cords gave 
way, and the coins, scattering, fell in a 
precious shower and passed without a 
trace into the seething flood. In an- 
other instant, as if in response to a 
wizard’s spell, a great surge burst sud- 
denly upward upon the rock and swept 
tumultuously over the ledges. 

Next day the heads and tongues of 
the Abblesey folk were kept fully occu- 
pied. A vessel had gone ashore in the 
night, and in spite of the efforts of the 
lifeboat men, two of her crew had been 
drowned. ‘‘ More work for old Con- 
ger,” said the fishermen. But at ebb a 
coastguardsman came in with strange 
news. He had heard the yelping of a 
dog among the great rocks under the 
headland and had gone towards the 
sound. The dog was Conger’s, and 
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just below, tightly wedged in among the 
boulders, was the dead body of the old 
man himself. 

‘¢ Whatever could he have been up to 
at that side of the town ?” asked sev- 
eral voices. 

‘* Nay, I can’t understand that,’’ ‘re- 
plied the coastguardsman. ‘It must 
have been the first and last time he 
ever went there.”’ 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
ASPECTS OF TENNYSON. 
1 

IT is a hopeful sign of the times — 
to use an expression which has been 
somewhat hackneyed out of its original 
significance — that among the chorus 
of eulogists, critical and uncritical, who 
have been moved to utterance by Lord 
Tennyson’s death, two notes have been 
less obtrusively audible than usual. 
One is the note of that prophetic voice 
that tells us what posterity intends to 
think and say of a departed poet; in 
the other we catch the utterances of 
that judicial voice which ‘fixes his 
place in literature.’”? The owners, nu- 
merous as they are—and they are very 
numerous — of one or other or both of 
these two voices have, on the whole, 
imposed upon themselves a most credit- 
able reserve. It was, indeed, displayed 
in quarters where we have the least 
traditional right to look for it. Even 
the obituary criticisms of the morning 
after the melancholy event showed no 
traces of any endeavor to ‘* anticipate 
the verdict of Posterity”’ before ‘‘ we 
went to press,’ or to get the late lau- 
reate’s ‘‘place in literature fixed” in 
time for the newspaper train. On the 
contrary, these ‘‘ appreciations,” as it is 
now the fashion to call them, showed 
traces in many instances of a deliberate 
rather than an enforced abstention from 
prophetic and judicial pronouncements ; 
they suggested that, even if the critics 
had had as much as another quarter 
of an hour at their disposal, the ‘“ ver- 
dict of,’’ etc. would still have remained 
unspoken, and the “place in,’’ etc. 


unfixed. 





This is, I think, reassuring ; not only 
because the judgments of the critical 
leader-writer, ‘‘even the youngest’’ 
and swiftest of us, are not infallible, 
and it is therefore well that they should 
be reserved for a day or two; but also 
because it may possibly indicate the 
dawning of a suspicion in the mind of 
criticism that the prediction must nec- 
essarily be guesswork, and that the 
classification can hardly help being 
arbitrary. As to posterity, there are, 
happily, signs that that bumptious ab- 
straction is beginning to be found out, 
and, by the more sensible and indepen- 
dent among us, defied. A plain word 
has, I rejoice to see, been recently ad- 
dressed to it in one of the public prints 
on this very matter. A writer has been 
found bold enough to say that, if pos- 
terity should not rate Lord Tennyson 
as highly as he was rated by his contem- 
poraries, ‘*so much the worse for pos- 
terity.”’ That, it seems to me, is the 
proper tone to be taken on the question. 
To treat it in any other way is to sug- 
gest that art, because its forms are in- 
finitely various, is mutable, instead of 
being, as it is, immutable, in its essence. 
Tennyson, considered as the artist, is 
what he is for all time ; his rank in the 
corps is fixed, unchangeable ; and it is 
not in the power of any critical court- 
martial of the future to “ break” him, 
any more than it could hereafter break 
Pope, or than it has broken him in the 
past. The position of the one, as of 
the other, is superior to all changes of 
fashion ; for such changes affect only 
the estimated value of the poet’s mate- 
rial, and to art, which is the name of a 
certain fixed relation between material 
and workman, they have simply noth- 
ing to say. With respect to Pope’s 
material this change of estimate has 
been so great that many people deny it 
to be the stuff of poetry at all; and it. 
is probably only those among them by 
whom the immense importance of the 
artistic element in poetry is duly appre- 
ciated who can bring themselves to 
concede to him the title of poet. 

It may be that no such profound 
change is destined to occur in Tenny- 
son’s case ; but changes little short of 
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it in magnitude might befall the esti- 
mate of the forms in which he worked. 
A new poetry may arise asa new humor 
has arisen, having little or nothing in 
common with the old. The thraldom 
of metrical laws may be cast off as an 
insult to the modern spirit of democratic 
freedom ; rhyme may follow reason into 
the exile to which some of our latest 
poets have sentenced it ; even rhythm 
itself may be rejected as a relic of obso- 
lete formalism, and the new poetry may 
acclaim the sometimes poetic, but much 
more often profoundly prosaic, prose of 
Walt Whitman as the final model of its 
utterance. But even then the relation 
of Tennyson, as artist, to his material — 
that is to say, to a certain body of 
thought and feeling which we poor dey- 
ils of the days of the old poetry fancied 
to be poetic, and liked to see expressed 
in measures which scanned and some- 
times even rhymed—would remain 
absolutely unaffected. It is not quite 
correct to say that, if this does not 
seem so to posterity, ‘‘so much the 
worse’ for that noun of multitude. 
For in this connection there is strictly 
no such thing as posterity at all. To 
those who rightly conceive the relation 
of language to thought, it will hardly 
seem enigmatical to say that when a 
thing has been once perfectly said, then 
for the record of that utterance time 
ceases to be. It exists in the nune stans 
of the Schoolmen—the eternal Now 
that represented the consciousness of 
the Supreme Being in medizeval thought. 

This is, of course, the true and only 
immortality of poets —an immortality 
of poetic form ; but to say this is, equally 
of course, to say that poets are immor- 
tal as poets for an extremely small pro- 
portion of the human race. People who 
speculate upon whether the poetry of 
Lord Tennyson will “live ”’ in the pop- 
ular sense in which the fiction of 
Dickens lives—that is to say, with a 
vigor of life attended by an unslacken- 
ing flow of his works in edition upon 
edition from the press, when their au- 
thor has been in his grave for nearly a 
generation — people, I say, who indulge 
in this eminently idle speculation would 
do well to ask themselves how much 
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genuine appreciation of Tennyson the 
poet has informed the widespread and 
ever wider-spreading reverence for Ten- 
nyson the moral teacher, the religious 
thinker, the patriotic celebrator of great 
national exploits, the famous and ven- 
erable man of letters. They would do 
well to ask themselves whether the 
multitudes who thronged the approaches 
to the Abbey on the day of Tennyson’s 
funeral, as compared with the compara- 
tive handful who attended the almost 
unnoticed interment of Dickens, do 
really prove so amazing a proposition 
as that there are a hundred or a thou- 
sand times as many people who genu- 
inely appreciate great poetry in 1892 as 
there were who genuinely appreciated 
great realistic fiction in 1870. One need 
not hesitate to predict that the result of 
such an inquiry would be to lead any 
competent student of human nature 
to the conclusion that the differences 
between the poetic sense of 1892 and 
1870 is of vastly less importance than 
their difference in manners, and that 
the homage paid to art and letters in 
these days must be submitted to an 
immeasurably larger abatement in re- 
spect of mere ‘ bell-wetherism’”’ than 
was formerly necessary. 

If we wish for an illuminating illus- 
tration of what it is that poets are prized 
for by the great bulk of the English 
people, perhaps by the great bulk of 
any people, of races of higher repute 
for artistic sensibility than our own, 
we cannot do better than betake our- 
selves to a file of the Times, and 
thoughtfully study the delightful corre- 
spondence which was admitted into 
that newspaper by the humorous malice 
of its editor on the subject of ‘ Cross- 
ing the Bar.’’ Worthy people, excellent 
people, earnest and devout, and not 
unintelligent people, were most, if not 
all, of the correspondents who explained 
to each other the meaning of the line 


I hope to see my Pilot face to face, 


and solemnly discussed the nautical 
propriety of the metaphor embodied in 
it. Clerks in holy orders debated it at 
length ; retired navy chaplains brought 
their twofold professional knowledge to 
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bear upon it; one expected every day 
on taking up the Times to find a letter 
signed ‘‘An Elder Brother of the Trinity 
House.”’ So much learning was indeed 
expended on the inquiry as to where 
and when the Pilot was first taken on 
board, that one wonders that none of 
the correspondents raised the question 
of his certificate. Nothing could more 
clearly show than the whole body of 
their contributions that they had care- 
fully studied Lord Tennyson’s exquisite 
poem, and had been deeply impressed 
by its motive, and were full of rever- 
ence for the spiritual teacher to whom 
they owe its tranquillizing and fortifying 
influence. And at the same time noth- 
ing could show more clearly that they 
had not even begun to understand what 
poetry is. 

We must remember, however, that, 
but for occasional and accidental self- 
revelations of this kind, the man who 
passes for, and often in all honesty be- 
lieves himself to be, an admirer of 
poetry, but is really only a meditative, 
earnest, devout soul, who is moved by 
thoughts congenial to his own tempera- 
ment, without caring two straws for 
the manner of their expression, would 
escape exposure. The work of discrim- 
ination, moreover, between the prosaic 
and the poetic variety among professed 
Tennysonians is one of special difficulty, 
arising from the peculiar character of 
the poet’s work. For, of all the mani- 
fold claims of Tennyson to rank among 
the great poets of the world, there is 
none perhaps more commanding, as 
there is certainly none more conspicu- 
ous, than this: that in him the union 
between form and matter, between the 
charm of the thought and the magic of 
its utterance, is more intimate, more 
inseparable, than with any but a few of 
the supreme masters of poetic expres- 
sion. Shakespeare himself has not 
wedded the flesh and spirit of poetry 
more indissolubly than Tennyson, with 
whom, in his greatest moments, they 
are joined together as in a sacramental 
bond, and so that no divorcing power 
of analysis shall put them asunder. 
With many poets, with some even of 
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greatness, it is not so; or it is far less 
frequently so than it is with Tennyson. 
In many an exquisite passage of Shel- 
ley we can abstract from the beauty 
of its manner, and without going the 
length of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s lament 
over the ‘‘ineffectuai angel beating in 
the void his. luminous wings in vain,’’ 
we can (to put the same thing a little 
less poetically) recognize the profoundly 
unsatisfactory quality of its matter. We 
can isolate the haunting music of the 
utterance from the radiant vagueness 
of the idea. Again, the rough and un- 
finished speech of Byron is a charac- 
teristic of his poetry of which a critical 
reader can be perfectly sensible, even 
at the moment of arrest by the poet’s 
lightning-like imagery, or of conquest 
and capture by the impetuous rush of 
his passion. Form and matter alike 
have been known alas ! by a conspiracy 
of desertion to leave Wordsworth alone 
on the hills ; but though in some few 
poems of his, in the ‘“‘ Ode on the Inti- 
mations of Immortality,” and in certain 
of the short lyrics, the fusion of the 
two is complete and indissoluble, the 
body of poetry is always more importu- 
nately present in Wordsworth’s poetiz- 
ings than its soul. But in Tennyson 
you shall try in vain to distinguish be- 
tween the outward and visible charm of 
the utterance and the inward and spirit- 
ual fascination of the uttered thing. It 
matters not to what psychic region, 
whether the emotional, the impressional, 
or the reflective, that uttered thing be- 
longs. The poet’s pages, turned almost 
at random, confront us on nearly every 
one of them with the difficulty of which 
I speak. What, for instance, shall we 
say of this stanza from the best known 
lyric in ‘**‘ The Princess ’’ ?— 
Dear as remembered kisses after death 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy 
feigned 
On lips that are for others : deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret ; 
O Death in Life, the days that are no more! 
How shall we analyze the complex 
emotion which these impassioned lines 
awaken? How distribute it between 
that disturbing joy of the soul at being 
suddenly lifted, as this whole lyric lifts 
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it, into its most mysterious mood of 
exalted sadness, and our purely esthetic 
pleasure in the divine mastery of word 
and phrase with which the vague world- 
sorrow of the human race has been here 
associated with the most personal and 
poignant of individual griefs? Such a 
distribution is impossible. We know 
that the cunning of the artist’s hand 
and the splendor of his material have 
co-operated in some unknown propor- 
tion to produce the total effect, but that 
effect itself is one and indivisible. 

Or take again—as one among many 
no less perfect studies — this four-line 
picture of the breaking day : — 

Then when the first low martin-chirp hath 
grown 
Full quire, and morning driv’n her plough 
of pearl 
Far furrowing into light the mounded rack 
Beyond the fair green field and eastern sea. 
Shall we say here that it is the visual 
image recalled to us with such convinc- 
ing truth and vividness that delights us 
mainly ? Or that it is rather the mar- 
vellous combination of breadth and del- 
icacy of handling which fills us with an 
admiration for the skill of the artist 
even greater than our joy in the product 
of his art ? 

But in the poetic reproduction of vis- 
ual impressions Tennyson’s superiority 
to all but the very greatest of English 
poets, and his equality with those great- 
est, is so well established, and was 
displayed in such an overwhelming 
abundance of examples, that to quote 
from but a few of his pages would be to 
fill my own. One could not pass by his 
image of banished fancy : — 

° sadder than a single star 

That sets at twilight in a land of reeds. 


Nor his evening thundercloud that 


onward drags a laboring breast, 
And topples round the dreary west, 
A looming bastion fringed with fire. 


Nor his 
wind that shrills 
All night in a waste land where no one 
comes, 
Nor hath come since the making of th 
world. 


Nor a hundred other passages — fitter 
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perhaps to be chosen than these mere 
Sortes Tennysoniane —in which the 
poet has set before us a picture with a 
few strokes of his enchanted brush, and 
of ach and all of which the same ques- 
tior’ vould have to be asked — Where 
does the commanding merit of the ma- 
terial end, and the victorious power of 
the art begin. 

Nor, though the consummate expres- 
sion of thought pure and simple is no 
doubt an easier and less rare poetic 
achievement than the absolute and final 
rendering of a profound or passionate 
human emotion, or of the mystic speech 
of external nature, into human language 
—were it otherwise, indeed, we should 
have to account Pope’s triumphs as 
more numerous and no less brilliant 
than Tennyson’s —can one omit refer- 
ence to those innumerable felicities of 
reflection of which *‘*In Memoriam ”’ 
beyond all other of his poems is the 
golden treasury? Most of them have 
become so hackneyed with use that, 
like many another current phrase of 
an English poet, they have passed into 
commonplaces, and for the thoughtless 
the distinction of their manner has gone 
out of them. But in ‘*’Tis better to 
have loved and lost,’ a whole philos- 
ophy of bereavement, and “I do but 
sing because I must,’ and those fa- 
mous seventeen stanzas, the ‘‘ Sura of 
the Perplexed Christian Geologist,”’ be- 
ginning ‘‘O yet we trust that somehow 
good,’’ which set forth and criticise an 
entire theory of the Cosmos —in all of 
these the striking thought and the in- 
evitable and memorable form of its 
utterance seem ane ; just as they are, 
for instance, in that line of one of his 
latest poems — 


All the charms of all the Muses often flow- 
ering in a lovely word — 


where the distinctive glory of Virgil 
is flashed before us as though by one 
swift turn of a sunlit mirror, and we 
stand forever divided between the de- 
lightful shock of the illuminating criti- 
cism, the matchless grace of the imagery 
in which it is expressed, and the wit 
and ingenuity with which the solitary 
adjective in the line is itself made to 
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exemplify the very phenomenon which 
the poet is describing. 

No doubt it may be said that it is this 
very defiance of minute critical analysis 
—at any rate, of the quantitative order 
—that in some sense guarant s to 
Tennyson’s poetry a perpetuity of f. me : 
by associating it, that is to say, with all 
that greatest of the world’s art in which 
this mystical union between the body 
and soul of the artist’s work is invari- 
ably present. To which, of course, the 
answer is that the indissolubility of this 
union does not confound the essential 
distinction between the things united ; 
and that while the soul, the poetic form, 
is eternal and assures to the poetry of 
Tennyson its present place in the esti- 
mation of criticism so long as the art of 
criticism endures, the body of thought 
and feeling with which it is united is 
often mortal, and may sometimes even 
be rapidly perishable. So that we need 
to know how much of the popular 
homage paid to our late laureate in these 
latter days attached itself to the eternal 
element of beauty in his poetry, or 
merely to its perfection as an exponent 
of certain perhaps transitory phases in 
the history of the human spirit. 

When, in fact, we talk of Tennyson’s 
‘** popularity,’’ intending thereby to de- 
scribe that wide and increasing influence 
which he exercised for upwards of forty 
years over the minds of educated En- 
glishmen, let us not forget that in this 
connection we are really not speaking 
of him as a poet at all. Let us not for- 
get that, though to have yielded such a 
power is a good and a great thing, —is, 
if you like to think so, a better and a 
greater thing than to have been the 
greatest of poets,—it is not the same 
thing ; and, in short, that the influences 
in question are of something not prima- 
rily and essentially connected with Lord 
Tennyson’s poetic gift at all. If this 
should seem to any one a hard saying, 
and particularly if it should provoke 
protest from any of that great multitude 
of worthy people who think so much 
more of the dignity of the ‘teacher ”’ 
than of the glory of the “ poet,’’ one 
may test the justice of their complaints 
by addressing to them one very simple 





question : What would Tennyson be to 
them if he had never written a line of 
‘‘In Memoriam,” and if his ‘ Idylis of 
the King” had been an unidealized ver- 
sion of the Arthurian legend, instead of 
a sort of nineteenth-century sublimation 
of its hero into a type of Christian chiv- 
alry ? What, in other words, would the 
poet have been to them as the author 
only of the ‘* Lotos Eaters” and the 
**Dying Swan,” of ‘*Maud” and 
‘“‘(Enone”’? and ‘ Ulysses,’? of the 
“Two Voices”? and the “ Vision of 
Sin,” of the *‘ Dream of Fair Women ”’ 
and the ‘* Palace of Art,’ of the ‘* Day 
Dream,” and the lyrics in the ‘* Prin- 
cess,’ of ‘‘ Rizpah”’ and ‘* Vastness,”’ 
of the “Defence of Lucknow,’ the 
** Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wel- 
lington”’ and the ballad of the ‘* Re- 
venge’’? The critic’s answer to sucha 
question would be, I conceive, that the 
greatness of so splendid and so varied a 
record would not — could not — be ma- 
terially affected by the elision from it 
even of twosuch famous chapters as the 
poems I have named. For, if it be the 
truth, as it is, no doubt, a plausible con- 
tention, that the former of them is, taken 
‘all round,” the greatest of the poct’s 
works, it is not true that it is his greatest 
poem. And if it cannot be denied that 
the ‘* Idylls’’ as a whole add largely to 
the bulk of his achievement in .blank 
verse, it is, on the other hand, undeni- 
able that in mere quality no part of it ex- 
cels the earlier fragment of the ** Morte 
d’Arthur.’’? Thus though it is true that 
in losing the ‘ Idylls’’ we should have 
lost the most sustained and varied dis- 
play of Tennyson’s powers as a metrist, 
and that in losing ‘‘ In Memoriam’? we 
should have lost certain splendid exam-. 
ples of his supreme felicity of phrasing, 
yet the poet who has just been taken 
from us would still have presented much 
the same imposing figure to the critic 
that he presents to him now. But what 
would he have been to the good people 
above referred to? Surely it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that, if they would 
have concerned themselves at all about 
him in the case supposed, it would 
merely have been in a spirit of that 
conventional respect which people are 
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accustomed to bestow on the consum- 
mately dexterous in an unknown art. 
What would this show save that it is not 
the poet, but the preacher, that they 
always admired? And what further 
would it imply but that that which they 
regard as the imperishable element in 
this, as in the rest of his poetry, is not 
its art, but a certain order of moral and 
religious ideas upon which that art was 
exercised? In other words, it would 
hardly, I imagine, be misrepresenting 
them to say that in their opinion, it is 
the subject-matter — the religious mus- 
ings, the philosophical and moral re- 
flections —of ‘‘In Memoriam ”’ which 
insure the poem its immortality, and 
that it is upon that immortality that 
Tennyson depends for his own. 

It is no countenancing of the new- 
est modern craze for ‘‘ unmoralized”’ 
art ; it is no concession to that foolish 
fanaticism, as perverse as its opposite, 
which measures the value of poetry 
by the smallness of its didactic content 
—to insist on the gravity of the error 
which this view of Tennyson’s great 
elegiac poem involves. The danger of 
direct didactics in poetry is not that 
their subject-matter is necessarily un- 
suitable for poetic treatment, but that it 
will not necessarily continue to be so. 
To the critic who allows for the obso- 
lescence of a poet’s material, and who 
is prepared to do battle for his title 
to the name of poet, even after his 
themes have ceased to move or even 
deeply interest mankind, this lack of 
durability in the subject-matter is of 
comparatively small moment; but to 
the prosaic disciple of the poet, who 
values him as a ‘‘ teacher ”’ and nothing 
else, it is all-important. Thus the ear- 
nest but unpoetic souls to whom Ten- 
nyson is and has always been, a sort 
of glorified ductor dubitantium, and by 
whom ** In Memoriam ” is valued solely 
as a record of the struggle between 
doubt and faith, are, in reality, doing 
homage to their master on the very 
grounds which may alienate the alle- 
giance of their like in coming gener- 
ations. For, whatever development 
religious (or irreligious) thought should 
take, it is tolerably certain that both the 
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faith and the doubts of the future will 
differ considerably from those of the 
present, and still more from those of 
fifty years ago ; so that, for instance, a 
passage like that locus classicus of the 
contemporary ‘scientific Christian ”’ 
which begins with ‘‘ O yet we trust that 
somehow good,” etc., and ends with 
‘¢ Behind the veil, behind the veil,’’ 
may get to represent, not, of course, an 
unintelligible order of thought, but an 
extinct form of emotion. And what 
then will become of the poem and the 
poet for the prosaic seeker after truth ? 

But life and death, it may be said, but 
loss and sorrow, but the enigma of the 
human consciousness, and the wonder 
and mystery of external nature — these 
eternal themes of poetry will always 
retain their hold upon the human heart. 
They will; but their eternity makes of 
‘*In Memoriam,”’ not a great poem, but 
simply a poem of great detached or de- 
tachable passages, mingled with many 
others in which the even excellence of 
the workmanship —that which gave 
Fitzgerald a sense of the lines being 
‘‘evolved by a poetic machine of the 
highest order’? — will hardly avail to 
sustain its vitality for any one but the 
pure student of form. Considered as an 
elegy, it cannot, of course, be accounted 
a success ; no poem of its length could 
be. It succeeds indeed, so far as it can 
be said to succeed at all as a whole, by 
virtue of its very departures from its 
subject. No doubt a sort of elegiac 
unity and continuity can, with more or 
less of ingenious effort, be vindicated 
for it ; but it needs close study to follow 
and test these theories of the poet’s 
train of thought and a certain amount 
of faith to accept them. And most for- 
tunate is it for the poem that this is so. 
Had it been otherwise, we should be 
overtaken by both weariness and incre- 
dulity long before its close. So pro- 
tracted an indulgence in the luxury of 
woe would have seemed unmanly, and 
the lamented one would have appeared 
— what indeed he hardly escapes ap- 
pearing as it is—a faultless monster. 
It would be impertinent to suppose that 
such an artist as Tennyson was uncon- 
scious of this. The lines composed by 
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him as he stood on Sirmio show how 
deeply the ‘‘ Frater, ave atque vale” 
appealed to him, and how fully he real- 
ized the artistic value of that quality of 
repression which still causes the heart 
of mankind to respond through the 
centuries to the sternly checked sob of 
Catullus beside his brother’s grave. It 
would be preposterous to doubt but 
that often in the course of the years 
during which this poem was writing, its 
defects as an elegy, indeed its complete 
renunciation of the very character of 
an elegy, must have been constantly 
present to its author’s mind; until at 
last ‘‘In Memoriam ”? became to him 
what his own verse was to Lucilius —a 
spiritual journal wherein 
omnis 
Votiva patuit veluti descripta tabella 
Vita 

and which became the confidant of 
every change of mood. Not, for our 
good fortune, of the purely introspec- 
tive moods alone. In a single quatrain 
which is perhaps the most successful 
attempt ever made within so small a 
compass to ‘‘ fix’ one of the most mys- 
terious moments of the human con- 
sciousness, he has told us that when his 
harp ‘‘ would prelude woe,’’ he “‘ could 
not all command the strings,”’ for that 


The glory of the sum of things 
Would flash along the chords and go. 


And to these sudden raptures of psychic 
exaltation we owe many a fine passage 
which otherwise would and could have 
no place in an elegiac poem. But it 
remains to the last a poem of ‘“ pas- 
sages,”’ all of perfectly level excellence 
in point of handling, but varying greatly 
as respects the quality of their poetic 
material —a poem which, if it contains 
such a masterpiece of noble imagery as 
Section XIX., “‘The Danube to the 
Severn gave,”’ etc., can descend also to 
such a banality as Section LIII., ‘‘ How 
many a father have I seen,” etc., with 
its reflections on the sowing of wild oats. 
It is true that even here the verse itself 
sustains its dignity ; true that it threads 
its way, as though by the grace and 
guidance of an unseen Apollo, without 
a stumble among the pitfalls of mere 


expressional bathos; and it may be 
urged that this itself is a triumph of a 
very remarkable kind. So, no doubt, it 
is ; but itis a triumph of avery different. 
description from that achieved in the 
earlier passage. 

The judgment of materiam superubat 
opus which must be passed on ‘In 
Memoriam”’ is, perhaps, even more 
emphatically invited by the ‘‘ Idylls of 
the King.”? A very competent critic, 
Mr. Arthur Waugh, has, in his inter- 
esting critical biography of the late lau- 
reate, pronounced this poem ‘ the most 
characteristic, and perhaps the most 
permanent, of Tennyson’s contributions 
to English literature ;’’? and all who 
hold that the poet’s most characteristic 
aspect and most conspicuous achieve- 
ments are that and those of the metrical 
artificer will concur in the observation. 
The ‘Idylls’? may doubtless claim to 
be, in a technical sense, the poet’s mas- 
terpiece. For, if it cannot be said that 
its finest passages surpass, or even per- 
haps that they equal, the greatest of his 
other achievements in the same metre 
— if they must yield the palm for pure 
perfection of music and statuesque grace 
of form to such shorter pieces as the 
‘*(none,”’ the *‘ Godiva,’? and above 
all the inimitable ‘‘ Tithonus,”’ it must 
be owned that, for flexibility and power 
and proof of mastery over the blank 
verse measure, the sustained and stately 
sweep of the Arthurian epic excels 
these briefer flights by as much as its 
variety of subject and sentiment ex- 
ceeds theirs. Milton himself has not 
maintained so uniform a level of force 
and dignity or so seldom marred the 
flow of his numbers by a weak or inef- 
fective line. We cannot fairly compare 
the rhythms of the two poets at their 
best, for they are essentially different, 
but in the avoidance of monotony by 
the variation of csura and cadence, 
Milton is not the more cunning and 
successful of the two. And Tennyson’s 
clear harp has been modulated to tones 
incomparably more diverse than ever 
rang from the Puritan’s mighty lyre. 
He has attuned it to every voice of 
nature, and its chords have responded 





with the same resounding volume, the 
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same unerring truth, to every mood of 
man. The shock of spears, the sound 
of waters, the wailing of the winds —it 
answers to them all. It can trip as 
lightly as the sandalled foot of the 
maiden, and stride as starkly as the 
warrior’s mail-clad heel. It can moan 
with the conscience-stricken Guinevere, 
or flash into wrath with the outraged 
Isolt, or swell into a strain of majestic 
melancholy with the dying king. In a 
word, the compass and capabilities of 
this simplest, yet most difficult, of En- 
glish rhythms have never, since Shake- 
speare, been so magnificently displayed. 

Yet as with “‘ In Memoriam,” and to 
the equal confusion of those whose con- 
cern with poetry begins and ends with 
** subject,” the vital, the enduring ele- 
ment in the *“Idylls”’ is an affair of 
treatment. Ostensibly an epic, it pos- 
sesses none of those characteristics by 
which alone the epic, as such, can hope 
to live —neither spell of narrative, nor 
concentration of interest, nor dramatic 
force of portraiture. Indeed, it is hardly 
just, perhaps, to expect to find these 
elements in it, or even, Arthurian epic 
though it is sometimes called, to con- 
It is palpably, 
almost avowedly, an allegory, a masque, 
a morality-play of the human virtues 
and vices. Admirable as the abstract 
idea of Christian chivalry, the blameless 
king is personally a shadow. Not till 
the last three hundred lines or so of the 
** Guinevere ’’ does he become a reality 
to us; and then, though the scene be- 
tween the husband and wife is power- 


fully affecting, it derives half its pathos | 


from the essentially un-human character 
of the king. Two or three only of Ar- 
thur’s knights —Geraint and Lancelot, 
and for the little that we hear of him, 
Bedivere —are alive; the others are 
the mere symbolic forms of Purity, of 
Enthusiasm, of Malice, and the like. 
No; it is the magic of execution alone, 
and not the power of the conception, 
by which the ‘ Idylls” will live. Its 
charm is a charm of “woven paces,” 
like that of his own ‘‘ Merlin.”’ 
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i lyrical beauty of expression with vivify- 
‘ing power of dramatic presentment 
! which Shakespeare never misses. And 


it is an instructive illustration of the 
point above insisted upon in the ap- 
praisement of what is called his popu- 


llarity, that the poem in which he 


accomplished this feat was the most 
coldly received, and is still, with the 
multitude, the least popular of all his 
earlier works. It is amusing in the 
contemporary criticisms on ‘* Maud” 
to note the resolute determination of 
our race to admire nothing in poetry, 
any more than in prose, which does not 
‘“*teach’’? something, which has not a 
more or less obvious moral. In judging 
of a poem they stick closely, though not 
doubtless quite so closely as they did in 
the Fifties, to the injunctions of the 
Sixth Article of the Church of England. 
They preferred, and still to a great ex- 
tent prefer, that poetry should possess 
the direct doctrinal qualities which the 
article in question ascribes to the canon 
of the Scriptures ; but if it falls short 
of this, it must at least take rank with 
the books of the Apocrypha, as deserv- 
ing to be read for ** example of life and 
instruction of manners.” And being 
able to find but little ground for shaping 
their lives, and still less, perhaps, for 
modelling their manners on that and 
those of the moody hero of ‘ Maud,’’ 
they promptly decided that it was an 
unsatisfactory poem. No doubt they 
liked, and have always liked, certain 
parts of it. The late Mr. Balfe, and 
the happily still surviving Mr. Sims 
Reeves, succeeded together in making 
at least one of its lyrics widely popular, 
and thereby securing for its author that 
sort of condescending approval which 
the gallery now extends to Shakespeare, 
regarded as the clever librettist of Mr. 
Henry Irving. But as to the ‘‘ mono- 
drama’”’ itself, they would have none 
of it. What could they make of any 
young man who falls in love with the 
daughter of an hereditary enemy, after 
vowing to detest her, kills her brother 
in a duel, goes mad, recovers, and 


Once, and only once perhaps, has|proves his recovery by passionately 
Tennyson continuously and throughout | welcoming the Crimean War? Ought 
an entire poem achieved that union of! one to admire or be interested in a per- 
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son of so ill-regulated a character ? 
Ought one to countenance a poet who 
could either in his own person passion- 
ately welcome, or (which is just as bad) 
allow his hero passionately to welcome, 
the Crimean or any other war? Be- 
sides, as a shocked critic asked, though 
not in prose, but in indignation-made 
verse, Did the poet himself intend to 
volunteer for the war, or only to “sit 
at home and write’’? If not, it is a 
mere subterfuge to plead that he might 
possibly have intended his hero to do 
so, or even that he quite obviously does 
intend his reader to understand as 
much. Were the poem a drama, espe- 
cially a drama founded on the behavior 
of historical or quasi-historical person- 
ages, such as Macbeth or Richard the 
Third, the poet might just escape re- 
sponsibility for their unedifying words 
and acts. But with an original ‘‘ mono- 
drama’? —no! There, however he 
may protest, he speaks in his own per- 
son, and if his words do not tend to the 
“‘improvement” of the reader, he is 
personally open to censure. 

This feeling we should, no doubt, re- 
gard as a striking testimony to the dra- 
matic power of **‘ Maud.”’ The nearest 
approach which some minds can make 
to appreciating the merits of a dramatic 
creation is to mistake it for its creator. 
And, no doubt, the creative power 
shown in ‘“ Maud” is considerable, 
especially when we recollect that the 
hero, of whose very name we are igno- 
rant, only reveals himself to us in what 
is virtually one prolonged soliloquy, and 
that the other characters, including the 
heroine, are set before us in sufficient, 
if not very vivid, reality without the 
assistance of a single word of dialogue. 
The conduct of the narrative too, 
despite the extreme, the almost par- 
oxysmal abruptness necessitated by its 
*‘ monodramatic ”’ plan, is, as a mere 
tour de force in story-telling, masterly ; 
and when one remembers that it con- 
tains that marvellous utterance of tri- 
umphant passion, “‘ I have led her home, 
my love, my only friend’’—a lyric 
which would alone rank its singer 
among the greatest love poets of the 
world —and that, containing this, it is 





able to “live up to it,” one may well 
hesitate to swell that easy refrain of the 
‘irresponsible and indolent’? which 
goes to the tune of ‘“‘ Tennyson had no 
dramatic power.”’ 

Nevertheless, it is beyond denial that 
he failed in dramatic poetry ; and failed, 
not merely relatively to his success in 
other poetic form —to say that would 
be indeed to say little — but in a certain 
sense absolutely also. That is to say, 
his dramas, though they contain of 
course many fine passages, are either 
ruined by fundamental vices of concep- 
tion or fail in point of execution to 
realize their own possibilities. His 
plays are either founded upon subjects 
or evolved upon plots which no drama- 
tist in the world could treat effectively, 
or they are the presentation of histor- 
ical stories which dramatists of infinitely 
lower intellectual and literary force 
than Tennyson would have presented 
more effectively than he. The ‘“* Fal- 
con” and the ‘ Promise of May”’ are 
examples of the first order, ‘* Queen 
Mary,’ *‘ Becket,”? and “Harold” of 
the latter, the ‘‘ Cup”’ occupying an in- 
termediate position as that of a drama 
with respect to which it is difficult to 
apportion the cause of failure between 
a motive which might have been ad- 
equate if differently treated, and a 
scheme of dialogue and action which is 
ineffective, not so much in itself as from 
a certain lack of adjustment to the pro- 
portions of the plot, as though in an 
attempt to pack a romantic tragedy into 
the space filled by an ordinary lever de 
rideau. But while the “ Falcon” is an 
attempt to dramatize an essentially un- 
dramatic story, and the “ Promise of 
May” an undramatic treatment of the 
commonplace, the subjects of ‘* Becket ”’ 
and ‘* Harold,’ and, though in a far less 
degree, of ** Queen Mary,” undoubtedly 
afforded full scope for the display both 
of poetic and dramatic power. 

How it was that they called forth no 
satisfying display of the latter power, 
and on the whole disappointingly little 
of the former, is a problem into which, 
even if (as is certainly not the case) I 
thought myself possessed of the clue to 
its solution, it would, at this stage of an 
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article, be impossible to enter. 
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It must | extinction to be yet distant —the tri- 


suflice to say that the problem appears | umphs, the influence, the example of 
to me to be a far more puzzling one | this most consummate of poetic artists 


than it is assumed to be by those who, | 


will endure. Nothing can possibly de- 


when they talk of Tennyson’s “ failure | tract from the value of his work on the 
as a dramatist,’? merely mean that his | artistic side except the realization of the 
plays ‘will not act,’”? and who ac- | threat (regarded by them as a promise) 


counted for it, no doubt quite accu- 
rately, by reminding him and us that 
he had not served the proper term of 
apprenticeship to the stage carpenter. 
Criticism would not find the matter so 
perplexing if that were all; but the 
trouble is, not that Tennyson’s dramas 
would not ‘ act,’’ but that they will not 
‘“‘read,”’ or not, at least, as his other 
poems will—that their mere literary 
effect is so much inferior to that of his 
lyrical or his quasi-epical work, and 
that the creations, even when one 
cannot deny them, as in ‘‘ Becket’ and 
*¢ Harold,” an air of life and reality, 
yet fail either to impress the spectator 
—I mean even the imaginative specta- 
tor—by their power or beauty, or to 
react, by way of inspiration, upon their 
creator. The qualities displayed in 
‘*Maud”’ appear, as has been said 
above, to negative the theory that the 
poet was naturally deficient in dramatic 
grasp and insight; and one can only 
suggest that, owing to the long diver- 
sion of the stream of his poetic genius, 
after the publication of that poem, into 
subjective or quasi-subjective channels, 
the objectifying faculty became too 
weakened by disuse to be capable of 
recall into really vigorous activity when 
that summons was addressed to it in 
the evening of the poet’s days. 

It was natural for an English laureate 
to desire, and for his countrymen to re- 
gret his failure, to achieve distinction in 
that order of poetry which has raised an 
Englishman to the undisputed primacy 
among the poets of every race and age. 
But we must be, and we may well be, 
content with the conquests which this 
great poet has won for himself, and 
with the glorious heritage which he 
leaves to our literature. So long as the 
divine art which he practised continues 
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of those who assure us that triumphant 


|democracy will bring in a race of men 


who will find the highest expression of 
themselves in the “‘ barbaric yawp”’ of 
the lately lost master of that improved 
form of poetic speech. But, though 
this, of course, might conceivably hap- 
pen, it is only as one might conceive the 
return of the Dark Ages, or the disap- 
pearance of the arts, as in the closing 
lines of the ‘‘Dunciad,”’ at the com- 
mand of that Spirit of Dulness which 
has a good deal more to say to some 
modern artistic theories than the theo- 
rists appear to suspect. The catastrophe 
is not within the range of those possi- 
bilities on which it is practically worth 
while to speculate. And, leaving it out 
of account, we can reckon the enduring 
gains which our literature has reaped 
from the life and work of Tennyson 
easily and confidently enough. In the 
first place, he has left behind him im- 
mortal models of poetic form — models 
that have so far mastered the imagina- 
tion and so wrought themselves into the 
speech of our English Muse that the 
national poetry, whatever fate await it, 
must forever bear the mark of that 
indellible impress. Next, he has be- 
queathed to us in the ‘ Idylls”’ and 
‘*In Memoriam ”’ a vast mass of poetic 
matter, which still continues, if un- 
equally as to its parts, yet deeply as a 
whole, to stir the hearts of our genera- 
tion, and will not cease to do so until 
the ethical ideals and the philosophy of 
life which these two poems enshrine re- 
spectively shall, if that be their destiny, 
have wholly passed away. And, last 
and greatest gift of all, he has enriched 
us with a body of poetry — small, per- 
haps, in comparison with the totality of 
his work, but attaining a greater pro- 
portion to it than has been achieved 


to be cultivated and held in honor —| by any poet since Shakespeare — which 
and, in spite of certain appearances to| holds of the everlasting facts of the 


the contrary, I believe the day of its 


universe, and renders unsurpassable ac- 
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count of those primitive elemental pas- 
sions of human nature which, older than 
the very birth of thought, are unaffected 
by its phases, and which will endure 
when creeds have waxen old as doth a 
garment, and philosophies have been 
changed as a vesture. Holding of these 
everlasting facts, of life and death, and 
love and loss, and rendering unsurpass- 
able account of these elemental pas- 
sions of joy and sorrow, and hope and 
fear and longing, this body of Tenny- 
son’s poetry must needs be eternal with 
their eternity, and live of that strange, 
human longing for their perfect utter- 
ance which seems as imperishable as 
themselves. 
H. D. TRAILL. 


From Temple Bar. 
SPORT IN THE SNOW; OR, BEAR-HUNTING 
IN RUSSIA. 

‘* HERE we are,’”’ I remarked, judi- 
ciously stirring up my friend B. from 
the bottom of our kibitka, where he was 
lying in that semi-comatose state which 
two days’ and nights’ continuous jolting 
over bad roads is apt toinduce. ‘‘ Here 
is our hunting-ground, and this is the 
‘ Great Bear Land.’ ” 

That part of the great Archangel and 
Petersburg track on which we were 
driving lay along a somewhat elevated 
ridge commanding an extended view 
over the plains on either side. As we 
surmounted the brow of the hill, we 
could see about five miles off on the 
north-east the glimmer of a white ex- 
panse of unbroken snow, which we 
knew was the great Lake Onega ; while 
on our right, to the east and south, 
stretched away to the low horizon a vast 
wilderness of pine and birch forest, 
dusky green and grey, without a sign of 
human habitation; the home of the 
lynx and the bear, the capercailzie and 
the blackcock. 

We were approaching the post station 
of Osta, standing on the river of that 
name, which, with the Oat, the Vodlitsa 
and the Megra, endeavors ineffectually 
to drain the marshes lying south of the 
Onega lake, and carries down to it each 
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spring and summer a considerable quan- 
tity of timber and firewood, cut in 
these districts, and floated on by the 
Seir River and the Ladoga canal to 
Petersburg. Further south again, the 
rivers turn eastward and find an outlet 
into the Bielozero, or White Lake, one 
of the links in that great chain of lakes, 
rivers, and canals known as the Ma- 
riensky system, and through which the 
barges laden with the produce of Sibe- 
ria and the great grain-growing districts 
of the Upper Volga, find their way 
without a single transhipment into the 
waters of the Neva. 

Fortunately for the vast and sparsely 
populated empire of Russia, it possesses 
facilities for water communication prob- 
ably greater than those of any other 
country. A line of rail now joins 
Rybinsk on the Volga to the Nicholas, 
Moscow, and Petersburg railway, but it 
is incapable of forwarding the immense 
mass of goods that accumulate there 
every spring on the opening of naviga- 
tion, and the water system still com- 
petes successfully with it. 

But to return to Osta. The three 
hundred and seventy-five versts (two 
hundred and fifty miles) from Peters- 
burg had been covered in forty-four 
hours, including stoppages. We had 
chartered a sledge with a hood to keep 
off the wind and snow, known techni- 
cally as a kibitka (literally, tent) ; we 
had disposed our bags, gun cases, and 
provision baskets artistically along the 
bottom, and spread a cushion of hay on 
the top of them; laid our rugs and 
shoubas (fur cloaks) over all ; and pass- 
ing Schlisselburg, the old bone of 
contention between the Swedes and 
Russians, at night, had done the first 
two hundred and forty versts to Ladei- 
noe Pole, a small town which stands 
uncomfortably shivering in the middle 
of a wind-swept plain, easily enough in 
twenty-four hours. 

Here our troubles began. The road, 
which had been so far broad and level, 
became hilly and irregular, broken up 
into great ukhabs, or deep transverse 
furrows, a peculiar phenomenon of a 
much-used sledge road, causing the 
sledge to pitch like a ship at sea, and 
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not unfrequently producing a similar 
result on the internal economy of the 
traveller ; while it was so narrow that 
our team had to be harnessed “ uni- 
corn,’ or ‘‘goose-fashion,” as it is 
termed in the country. 

The horses, however, are uncom- 
monly strong, wiry little animals, with 
straight shoulders and plain heads, but 
good quarters and capital legs, and can 
do a forty-mile stretch without apparent 
fatigue, returning the same day. The 
rate charged on the post roads is fixed 
by government tariff at three to four 
copecks per verst for each horse all over 
Russia ; so that our troika, or team of 
three, cost something under fourpence 
per mile. The tackle used is invariably 
a confused tangle of rotten rope, occa- 
sioning endless breakdowns, and calling 
forth the most reprehensible language 
from the driver. Horses of a reflective 
turn of mind must certainly be puzzled 
to account for the curious mixture of 
familiar endearment and gross abuse, in 
which they are addressed all over the 
world; and in the copiousness and 
variety of his vocabulary, the Russian 
yemschik is by no means behind the 
American stage car driver, or even the 
London cabby. At the last post sta- 
tion we had picked up a somewhat 
scratch team. 

Soon after we started, the leader dis- 
covering that our small driver’s arm 
and whip together were unable to reach 
him, proceeded to strike work, plunging 
off the track up to his girths in the 
snow, and eluding our attempts at 
catching him with the utmost agility. 
Then the following was the kind of 
thing. Team on the track. ‘ There, 
my little brother; make haste, my 
sweet dove, we shail soon be at home.” 
Leader suddenly jibs, and disappears 
into the snow. ‘O, you unmention- 
able son of a disreputable mother, what 
are youat ? Howdo you dare’ —get- 
ting down and making a frantic rush at 
him with the knout, which the horse 
suddenly dodges, and bolts to the other 
side of the road, tying the harness into 
an inextricable knot. ‘‘O, you con- 
demned Jew (a very favorite expres- 
sion), may the devil carry you off ; only 
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let me get at you, wait a minute, I'll 
give you a lesson.”’ Catches him and 
administers an energetic series of blows 
and kicks, which the horse, being for- 
tunately thick-skinned, receives with 
equanimity. “‘ There now, canaillia, 
perhaps you'll go straight, diavol /”’ (the 
prevalence of these terms, introduced 
through the French into Russian, is 
curious enough). ‘‘ That’s it, my pretty 
one, my soul! ’’ as the horse gets his 
head straight fora moment. ‘‘ Now we 
shall get on all right, my little pigeon !”’ 
“Tchort !”? another bolt, answered by 
a fearful wrench at the bridle. ‘‘ There 
you are again! How can such a crea- 
ture exist ? May your bones rot ever- 
lastingly !”’ But all things have an 
end, and as we galloped into Osta our 
spirits rose. 

** Zdrast’ ete. !’’? Sure enough, there 
are old Feodor and young Matyan Pe- 
trovich waiting for us, both old friends 
and fine specimens of the Olonetz peas- 
ant — the former a middle-sized, broad- 
shouldered man of sixty, with long grey 
hair and beard and face like an aged 
apostle, but with an eye like a hawk, 
and a wiry frame untired by the longest 
and hardest day on snow-shoes; the 
latter a tall, straight, smart young fellow 
of twenty-nine, the worthy son of his 
father Pietr Matyanof, to whose house 
we were going, and who had been in, 
in his time, at the death of over two 
hundred bears. 

Swallowing a hasty meal, we trans- 
ferred our traps into the little country 
sledges that the men had brought, and 
each packing himself in one, left the 
post road just as the sun was setting, 
and drove away in a southerly direction 
for Shimozero, full of hope. The dis- 
tance was only forty-five versts, but the 
track was heavy, and it was nearly 
midnight when, after what seemed an 
almost interminable drive through mys- 
terious pine forests and over wide, 
frozen lakes, we drew up at the door of 
a low cottage, where our thumping only 
evoked a savage response of barks and 
growls from the bear-dogs within. Pres- 
ently lights appeared, and the jovial, 
rubicund visage of old Matyanof, beam- 
ing with joy at our arrival, and welcom- 
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ing us to his best apartment. After 
shaking hands a dozen times all round, 
the indispensable samovar was pro- 
duced, and over a cup of tea and a pipe 
we sat far into the night discussing the 
chances of sport, till at length, with the 
satisfactory assurance that there had 
never been more bears in the country, 
our hosts all shook hands once more 
and departed, leaving us to spread out 
our rugs over a heap of fresh straw, 
and sleep the sleep of the just. 

Next morning was a Sunday, which 
we had agreed to make an off-day. Like 
true Britons, we had brought up with 
us a portable indiarubber bath, but a 
mixture of broken ice and half-melted 
show goes a long way, so our ablutions 
were soon over; and when it is a ques- 
tion of getting up at 6 A.M. on a dark 
winter morning, with the temperature 
of the room somewhat below freezing, 
and half the spare population of the vil- 
lage attending your levée with deep in- 
terest, your toilet is apt to be brief. 

After breakfast we went out to make 
our first acquaintance with Olonetz 
snow-shoeing ; and the dexterity of the 
peasants in this district was almost a 
revelation. The Russian snow-shoe has 
nothing in common with the Canadian 
raquette, but is a long, thin strip of well- 
seasoned birchwood, about seven feet 
long by four inches wide, curving up- 
wards like a skate in front, and with a 
slight, longitudinal groove along the 
centre of the under surface, which gives 
a grip on the snow when going uphill. 
It is fastened to the foot by a leather 
strap passing over the toe, and a birch- 
bark withy round the heel. On these 
shoes the Olonetz peasant almost lives 
during the winter — shooting down the 
steepest hills, scaling the most difficult 
slopes, and traversing the thickest and 
most broken forest with an ease that 
seems well-nigh miraculous. Running, 
or rather skating, on snow-shoes in an 
open and hilly country, with a slight 
crust on the snow, is one of the most 
exhilarating forms of exercise possible. 
The work falls chiefly on the muscles of 
the back and thighs, the shoe being 
allowed to work freely from the ball of 
the foot, but not lifted from the ground ; 
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over the flat, four or five versts an hour 
is considered good going for a long dis- 
tance, though on a spurt considerably 
more can be done. The double shuffle 
which old Feodor used to develop on 
occasion filled us with envy and admi- 
ration. Snow-shoeing down-hill, how- 
ever, is the ‘“‘cream”’ of the sport. A 
few quick steps launch you into space, 
and bringing your shoes parallel, lean- 
ing slightly forward, swaying your body 
to meet the inequalities of the ground, 
and guiding yourself with a long stick 
— provided with a knob at one end for 
propulsion against the snow, and a 
hook at the other end with which you 
may ‘‘hang on’? to any handy tree 
when ascending a hill—down you 
shoot with ever-increasing velocity, and 
a delightful feeling of the absence of all 
effort, till your momentum dies gradu- 
ally away on the plain below. 

But getting back again is a different 
matter, and on a slippery slope an awful 
conviction of impotence comes over the 
beginner when he pants about half-way 
up, ‘‘ blown’’ with his exertions, and 
feels that just at the critical point his 
shoes are beginning to slip from under 
him, and that he will be carried down 
again in an ignominious squatting posi- 
tion to the bottom of the hill. 

But it was glorious fun, and by the 
end of the day we had been compli- 
mented on our progress by our hosts, 
who themselves slid down with the 
greatest nenchalance — standing on one 
foot, and stooping to pick up the gloves 
and cap that they had thrown down on 
the way ! 

Next morning we had completed 
breakfast and preparations by 7 A.M., 
and were driving out with a string of 
small Finnish sledges to the scene of 
action. Our party consisted of eight in 
all: B. and myself, Matyan, Matymian, 
old Feodor, and three of his nephews, 
all expert snow-shoers and keen hunt- 
ers. Alongside ran our small pack of 
bear-dogs, a breed peculiar to this dis- 
trict, but much resembling the Esqui- 
maux dog in general appearance, with 
powerful frame covered with a long, 
wavy coat, and set on short legs with 
broad feet ; a short, thick neck, broad 
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head with a short, sharp-pointed nose, 
small, erect ears, bright, intelligent 
eyes, and a magnificent bushy tail curl- 
ing over the back like a squirrel’s. 

They are very savage, and spend most 
of their leisure time in getting up fights 
among themselves ; nearly every one of 
our small pack showed by a hanging 
ear or a gashed lip that he had not been 
made free of the guild without paying 
his footing. 

In bear-hunting, these dogs are in- 
valuable ; their keen scent enables them 
to detect his berloga, or winter lair, at a 
considerable distance, and through all 
but the deepest snow ; while, when he 
is started, they will follow his track 
with unerring patience, giving tongue 
every now and then to assure the hunter 
it is ‘‘ all right,’’ and guide him through 
the forest, till the final chorus tells that 
they have come up with the bear, and 
you rush up to obtain an easy shot as 
he stands at bay. The dogs are very 
active in avoiding the fierce blows 
which the bear aims at them, and soon 
learn the wisdom of attacking him in 
the rear, so that though every now and 
then they limp away bleeding from an 
ugly gash from the bear’s claws, after 
sitting down in the snow and licking 
their wounds carefully over, they trot 
contentedly home, and come out the 
next day as keen as ever. We usually 
took out five, all good dogs and all of 
different colors ; Sobol, a splendid iron- 
grey dog, with a voice like a blood- 
hound, and a frame wiry and strong as 
a wolf’s, holding the proud post of 
leader. 

The Russian, or big bear (Ursus are- 
tus), usually roams during the summer 
and autumn about the woods, feeding 
on the bear-berries, cranberries, and 
whortleberries with which the ground 
is covered, and occasionally venturing 
near enough to the villages to make 
havoc in the oat and rye fields, or seize 
any stray horse or cow. Leaping on 
his victim, he breaks in the skull or 
dislocates the neck with one blow of 
his tremendous paws, and coolly carries 
it off in his great jaws into the depths 
of the forest, where for the moment he 
is safe from pursuit. About the month 
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of November, however, soon after the 
first fall of snow, the bear begins to 
think of taking up his winter quarters, 
and, after some days’ wandering to and 
fro, selects a comfortable spot, and 
scooping out a convenient hole or en- 
sconcing himself under a fallen tree, 
coils himself up and goes to sleep for 
the winter. The peasant whose land 
he crosses has, however, marked his 
tracks, and as soon as their doubling 
and intersecting tell him that the bear 


‘is about to lie down, he strikes off to 


the right or left, and describes a circle 
on snow-shoes of some five to six versts 
in circumference, according to circum- 
stances, curving gradually round till he 
meets the track at the point where he 
left it. 

If during this circuit he comes again 
on the bear’s trail, he has to follow it 
up afresh and begin another ring; if 
not, he knows that the bear is “‘ ringed.’” 
If he is a wise man he keeps his own 
counsel, as in many places there is 
great jealousy among the peasants, and 
a neighboring villager will not scruple 
to try to drive the bear off his rival’s 
land, for the chance of being able to 
ring it on his own. In a week’s time 
he goes round again to make sure that 
the bear has not moved, cutting the 
ring if possible a little smaller; then, 
if he is near Petersburg or any other 
large town, he posts off to try to sell his. 
bear to some enterprising sportsman. 

Now if a bear hunt is made from 
Petersburg or Moscow, or indeed any- 
where by Russians of the better classes 
—who are as arule singularly ignorant 
of the use of their native snow-shoe — 
it takes the form of an- oblava, or drive. 
The guns are posted in a likely spot, a 
miscellaneous collection of beaters — 
men and women and children from the 
adjoining villages,;sometimes number- 
ing two hundred —are sent round to 
enclose the ring, and keep up a continual 
yelling, while half-a-dozen of the best 
hunters of the neighborhood enter the 
ring from the far side and endeavor to 
drive the bear out upon the guns. 

Here all depends on the correct forma- 
tion of the ring, and the judicious post- 
ing of the guns, and if this is properly 
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done the drive is generally successful, 
the poor bear being so frightened by 
the unearthly din which greets his half 
awakened ears, that he is only too glad 
to bolt in any direction which seems to 
promise him peace. Occasionally, how- 
ever, he is not so accommodating, and 
either turns short back on the hunters 
who are driving him, or, bewildered by 
the shouts, charges through the line of 
beaters and gets clear away. In such 
cases the position of the beaters is not 
without danger, and occasionally fatal 
accidents occur. I have myself seen a 
peasant who had been so badly bitten 
and clawed by an old bear which he 
was endeavoring to drive, that his case 
seemed all but hopeless; while two 
years ago in a ring made near Peters- 
burg, the bear, instead of going forward 
on the guns, turned to the side, and 
walking up to an unfortunate mujik, 
shattered his skull with one blow of his 
paw —then passing down the line till 
he came to the end, where a boy was 
standing with a flag, took off with an- 
other ‘* pat’ his scalp and one side of 
his face, and, leaving the poor boy 
senseless in the snow, retired quietly 
into the forest without a shot being 
tired at him ! 

Often the danger is not so much from 
the bear as from the guns themselves, 
and certainly a party of Russian sports- 
men, each armed with two or three 
rifles and eager to get the first shot at 
the bear, provided he can be brought 
down, like Bob Acres’ opponent, at a 
**proper gentlemanlike distance,’’ is 
apt to prove the converse of the propo- 
sition that there is ‘safety in num- 
bers.”” In Olonetz and the northern 
districts, where the oblava is discarded, 
and the hunter entering the ring with 
his dogs, either shoots the bear as he 
emerges from the berloga, or finding 
him already on the move runs him 
down at the end of a long chase, acci- 
dents rarely occur ; while the hard work 
and the ardor of pursuit supply just 
those elements of excitement that are 
wanting in the oblava. 

Descending the conical hill on which 
our little village stood, we drove across 
a great snow plain, which, by the ab- 
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sence of shrubs and an occasional hole 
where a native was seen manceuvring a 
line through the ice, we discovered to 
be a frozen lake of about six versts in 
circumference ; then ‘landing’? by a 
small fishing village, where a row of 
hummocks on the shore indicated the 
boats which lay buried under the snow, 
we soon plunged into the forest, and 
drove pleasantly along through avenues 
of spruce and pine, their branches 
bending with snow and glittering in the 
bright rays of the rising sun. This 
country is an alternation of pictur- 
esquely disposed hills, valleys, and 
lakes, the latter in such number that 
almost every village is named after the 
lake it stands on, and in summer carts 
are unknown, the usual means of com- 
munication being by boat. Somewhat 
more to the south, indeed, there lies 
a succession of vast open morasses, 
where, as we were told, there is not a 
house for one hundred versts, and 
where bears of a morose or retiring 
disposition find a safe retreat, and 
luxurious feeding on the green shoots 
and the berries with which the bogs are 
covered. After driving some six versts 
along a deep narrow track, or rather 
groove, in the snow, scooped out by 
passing sledges, we came to a halt at 
the edge of a small glade. ‘‘ There is 
one close by here,’’ said Matymian, 
* that I bought from a mwik when I 
heard you were coming ; if we can get 
him quick, we may be able to kill an- 
other that I know of further off before 
evening.’”’ He led the way into the 
woods. We followed silently, in Indian 
file, a method which greatly reduces the 
labor of snow-shoeing, especially in the 
thick, as we soon found ; and a party 
will go on in this way all day, taking it 
in turns to assume the lead and cut a 
track through the yielding snow. B. 
and I looked at each other, with 
thoughts too deep for words. Eight 
A.M.,on our first shooting day, a glori- 
ous morning, clear, still, and exhilarat- 
ing, with about 20° Fahr. of frost, and 
two bears ahead of us. 

We had hardly gone half a verst 
when, coming to a hummocky piece of 
ground, covered with fallen trees and 
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drifted snow, the dogs began to prick 
their ears and put down their noses. 
Matymian observing, ‘‘The berloga is 
just here,’ handed me my weapon, and 
as Sobol, with a suppressed yelp of ex- 
citement, disappeared down a cavity on 
the farther side of the bank, we rushed 
forward and stood on the lookout. 
After a few moments of suspense, old 
Sobol reappeared with a disappointed 
look on his expressive visage, and be- 
gan busily puzzling out an almost im- 
perceptible track that led away from the 
hole. 

‘¢ Not at home,’’ said Feodor, ‘* but 
never mind, he can’t be far off,’ and 
away after the dogs we went, quarter- 
ing the ground backwards and forwards, 
trying every likeiy bush, and thrusting 
our sticks into every hollow and under 
every fallen tree, till at last, after some 
half hour’s tracking, up suddenly 
jumped a dark object in the middle of 
a thick clump of young firs and disap- 
peared into the woud, none the worse 
apparently. for a snap shot that went 
after him from my 12-bore rifle. 

‘‘Come along,’ shouted Matymian ; 
‘““we shall have him!” and dashing 
through the thicket at our best pace, 
guided by the loud yelping of the dogs, 
we soon emerged into a clearing, where, 
to my intense relief, we saw the bear 
floundering away at an astonishing rate 
through the deep snow, turning every 
now and then with a growl on the 
hounds that were “ harassing his rear.”’ 
An extra spurt brought us up to within 
thirty yards of him, and taking a steady 
shot behind the shoulder, I rolled him 
over. The ball just missed his heart, 
and picking himself up again, he pro- 
ceeded to ‘‘ make tracks,’’ when he was 
stopped by another bullet, and B. came 
up in time to administer the coup de 
grace as he lay dying hard, snarling and 
biting among the dogs. He turned out 
to be a small bear, of between three 
and four years of age, and hardly more 
than five poods (one hundred and eighty 
pounds), as we estimated, in weight ; 
but he was our first, and as such was 
entitled to respect. So we drank his 
health all round, and leaving a couple 
of men engaged in stripping off his 
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thick, dark-brown fur, we made our 
way back to the sledges, and started off 
after No. 2. 

Ten versts more, still through the 
forest, and we halted on the slope of a 
hill, where the pines were taller and 
finer than any we had yet seen, and 
where wood-cutting was going on 
briskly. 

Here half-a-dozen woodmen, who had 
‘‘gone shares’? in the bear, were ‘on 
the lookout for us, and led us about 
four hundred yards into the forest, and 
pointing to a conical hillock, perhaps 
half a verst in circumference, crowned 
by a tangled mass of fir and under- 
wood, remarked that there was the 
berloga. 

Then we divided our forces, and plac- 
ing B. on the left and a little to leeward 
of the clump, with old Feodor, I took 
up a similar position on the right with 
Matymian, and throwing the dogs in, 
and sending round the other men to 
rouse him with their shouts from the 
windward side, awaited the result. 
After a few moments of anxiety, a sud- 
den Babel of canine voices announced 
that the berloga was found, and the 
bear in it; and feeling much as when 
the first burst of melody in a gorse 
cover informs you of a find, and a rasp- 
ing ox-fence is staring you in the face, 
I got a spare cartridge ready, and lis- 
tened intently for a move. But no; 
from behind that dense screen of spruce 
came still the yelping of excited hounds, 
and at intervals the deep, hoarse grow} 
of the bear, and after some ten minutes 
we were about to endeavor to put a 
term to it by forcing our way into 
the berloga, when Matymian suddenly 
turned, exclaiming, ‘‘ He’s off! Skate 
quick ! ”’ slid down the hill, and dashed 
away to the left, while I followed as 
closely as I could at his heels. 

The bear had come out between B. 
and myself, and had got a little start of 
the dogs, when I caught sight of him 
just raising himself to clamber over a 
fallen tree, and put in a side shot 
that sent him head over heels on the 
other side. The bullet had gone clean 
through him, but, with extraordinary 
vitality, he got up again and still gal- 
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loped on, receiving with comparative 
equanimity a shot that B. fired into him 
from the other side, and it was not till 
I was able to cut him off, and, as he 
turned at me, put in a ball between 
the eyes, that he dropped dead in his 
tracks. Though also a small bear, this 
one was about a pood heavier than our 
first, and as we made our way leisurely 
back to the sledges, where we found a 
roaring fire of dry pine logs, and sat 
round it eating our lunch and watching 
the thin blue smoke curl up gradually 
into the bluer sky —blue indeed and 
clear as that of an Italian summer — 
we felt that we had found at any rate 
one solution to Mr. Mallock’s problem 
—and that life, under these circum- 
stances, was worth living! Then the 
men had to be paid off, and leaving 
them happy with the sum of thirty 
roubles (£3) for their bear, and a small 
nachai, or tip, for themselves, we lit 
the soothing pipe, and stowed ourselves 
snugly away in our little sledges for the 
homeward drive. 

Lying comfortably back on the hay 
which lines the interior of your sledge, 
your head resting on a pillow, and your 
feet stowed away under the driver’s 
seat, your eyes half closed, and a pleas- 
urable feeling of fatigue induced by the 
day’s work stealing over you ; recalling 
in your mind the ever-varying incidents 
of the day’s sport, and cogitating over 
the chances for to-morrow, and the 
grateful prospect of bagging the “ big 
one,’”’ who is reported to be somewhere 
in the neighborhood ; the horses’ bells 
making musical accompaniment to your 
waking dreams —all this has a fascina- 
tion that can never be forgotten. Then 
the scenery! Always the same, but 
never monotonous. The tall, dark 
pines, opening in vista along the path, 
like the aisles of some vast cathedral, 
here and there catching through some 
opening in the woods the rays of the 
setting sun, and standing bathed in a 
flood of pure pink light, their stems 
blushing rosy red, and each needle cov- 
ered with a delicate frost sheath flashing 
as the branch waves gently in the even- 
ing breeze. 

Then in a little glade stands a single 
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birch, its silver stem banded with 
patches of dark crimson where the outer 
bark has peeled away, and its slender 
limbs showing like lacework against the 
glowing sky; here another bending 
down under the mass of snow which 
somehow or other contrives to find a 
lodgment on its narrow trunk, until its. 
topmost branches are actually buried in 
the drift, forms a white, triumphal arch 
under which we drive, the high doogd 
or yoke over the horse’s neck just 
touching it as we pass, and bringing a 
shower of snow upon our heads. An 
unusual quantity of snow had fallen 
this spring, and the masses accumulated 
on the trees were very remarkable. 
The smaller fir-trees were completely 
enveloped, and appeared nothing more 
than.indefinite snow mounds, while the 
branches and tops of the large ones. 
bore masses from two to four feet thick, 
rounded off by the action of the sun 
and the wind, and moulded into the 
most fantastic shapes, which, as we 
drove along, afforded an uncéasing 
source of interest. Knights in armor, 
cowled monks, veiled ladies, eagles with 
outspread wings, witches in steeple 
hats, all presented themselves distinctly 
to our aroused imagination; but the 
most lifelike of all were always the 
small white bears, which, with curved 
back and clinging limbs, seemed to be 
climbing up the young pines to get out 
of the way of the enemy who was in- 
vading their happy hunting-grounds. 
Then emerging suddenly from the deep 
shade of the forest to the dazzling 
whiteness of a snow-covered hill, bare 
save for a few dark-red alders standing 
out in relief against its summit, we 
would catch over the heads of the trees. 
below a glimpse of a vast level expanse, 
denoting a lake that in summer would 
be alive with boats, while beyond and 
around the sea of pines stretched away 
again in ceaseless waves to the far hori- 
zon. 

We got home early that evening, and 
after disposing of a not inconsiderable 
dinner — we had brought with us pro- 
visions for three weeks, and cooked our 
beefsteaks in an excellent portable 
saucepan — we retired to our straw 
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couches at the unfashionable hour of 
3 P.M. 

By the following Sunday we had 
raised our bag to the very satisfactory 
total of twelve head. But it was not 
all to be quite ‘‘ beer and skittles.”” We 
turned out early on the Monday, and at 
9 A.M., after a drive of eighteen versts, 
were on our snow-shoes, prepared to 
walk the nine versts that the peasants 
told us we should have to cover before 
reaching the berloga. Walk we did, 
through forests, over interminable mo- 
rasses, up-hill and down-hill, and with a 
keen wind of about 35° of cold blowing 
in our faces —till at length I observed 
B.’s ears, which he had injudiciously 
left uncovered, turning a dead white 
color, which afforded me an excellent 
opportunity of dashing at him and serub- 
bing them with handfuls of snow, after 
the manner described in every boy’s 
book of northern travel, till they were 
nearly scarified and as red as a boiled 
lobster. Subsequent experience and 
reflection have convinced me that this 
time-honored method is one of the 
greatest frauds ever recommended to a 
trustful public — the fact being that the 
small snow crystals are eminently 
adapted to scratch off the skin, and 
seriously aggravate the injury ; hand- 
rubbing, or friction with any smooth 
woollen material, is far preferable. 

However, in this case the frost bite 
had luckily been detected in time, and 
B. was soon himself again. So much 
so, that on crossing the fresh track of a 
risomak or wolverine —the glutton of 
North America— he expressed an ar- 
dent desire to go at once in chase of this 
strange and curious animal. Gathering, 
however, from the account of our hunt- 
ers that the risomak is several degrees 
harder to run down than a lynx, and 
that when started he will travel for a 
hundred versts on end, or thereabouts, 
without turning a hair, I sternly refuse 
to countenance any such amusement, 
and on we plod. 

Suddenly Feodor brings his feet to- 
gether, and shooting down a steep incline 
at the side of a small clearing, disap- 
pears into the forest. It looks easy 
enough, but it is not without a misgiv- 
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ing born of sad experience that I pre- 
pare to follow him. A slide, a stagger, 
a recovery, I am down the hil] and just 
congratulating myself on my unexpected 
success, when the snowbank suddenly 

appears to take a turn to the right. My 
right foot unhesitatingly follows it, my 
left shoe somehow doubles up under 

me. I feel it is all over, and in another 
moment I bring up short with a tremen- 
dous bang, and find myself reposing 
placidly on my back in the snow, with 

my ideas rather mixed, my feet in the 

air, and the trunk of a young pine-tree, 

which has cut short my wild career, be- 
tween my legs. These slight incidents, 
however, do not delay us more than a 
few moments, and after five hours’ hard 

walking, we find ourselves close to the 

berloga, where various broken birches, 

and the traces of teeth and claws high 

up on the stems of some of the sur- 

rounding Scotch firs, denote the pres- 

ence of a *‘ big one ;”’ and as in response 

to an onslaught from the dogs a huge 

brown head protruded itself just under 

our feet, and vanished again with a tre- 

mendous growl, we felt repaid for all 

our labors. We were too far away 

from the horses to waste time, or give 

Bruin any law, and when at last out 

he came with a rush, he was promptly 

rolled over with a bullet through the 

brain at three paces, and the men at 

once set to work to strip off his thick, 

grizzled fur. He proved to be a fine old 

male bear, weighing some twelve poods, 

the best we had yet secured —a fact 

which helped to sustain us through our 

long tramp homewards — but in spite of 

our satisfaction, both B. and myself felt 

thoroughly beat as at half past seven 

we saw through the dark forest the 

welcome gleam of the camp fire. 

The sun had set at 6 P.M., and the 
last hour and a half’s stumbling about 
in the darkness had been very severe, 
besides which our toes were becoming 
somewhat excoriated by the pressure of 
the strap across them. We calculated 
that we had done nearly forty versts 
(some twenty-six miles) during the day, 
and the going in some places was very 
heavy and the forest thick. We crossed 
the wolverine’s track again on the way 
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home, but this time B. showed no ani- 
mation on the subject. Yet was it not 
worth it all to lie with the content that 
comes of sheer fatigue beside the fire, 
smoking the pipe of peace, and watching 
the weird effects produced by the glare 
on the rugged faces of our companions, 
and the stems of the nearer pine-trees, 
with the night wind moaning in the 
sombre, mysterious woods around? A 
camp-fire light lights up objects bril- 
liantly within the radius of a small cir- 
cle, and then stops suddenly, enclosed 
by a blackness that looks by contrast all 
the more intense. 

Here we learnt the method of pro- 
curing “\.ater from snow. Old Feodor 
picking up a large, half-frozen lump, 
stuck it on the end of a stick, which he 
fixed so as to project towards the fire ; 
it soon began to drip and kept the 
glasses, placed by turns beneath it, con- 
stantly full of delicious, cool, pure water. 
Now this sounds simple enough, but it 
is not every one who knows how to 
make an egg stand on end. Left to 
ourselves we should probably have tried 
boiling down a tin cupful of snow, and 
so have obtained an impure, half-tepid, 
and wholly unsatisfactory result. 

Camping out in the open, except in a 
very warm and dry climate, is a pro- 
ceeding which should only be resorted 
to in the last extremity —i.e., if there 
is not a house to be found within fifty 
miles. 

It is all very well to stretch yourself 
out beside the cheerful log fire, and after 
a hard day to drop gradually into a well- 
earned repose, lulled to sleep by the 
murmurs of the forest ; but it is not so 
pleasant to wake at 4 A.M., three hours 
before sunrise, chilled to the bone, damp 
inside your clothes, and half frozen 
outside, to find the fire out and a keen 
wind rising which seems to blow right 
through your joints, and produces symp- 
toms of rheumatism and incipient ague. 
Russian huts, on the other hand, with 
their double windows and great square 
stoves, afford by no means bad quarters 
for the tired sportsman —and many a 
good night’s rest we enjoyed extended 
on the floor on our fresh straw beds — 
while the proprietor of the house, his 
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wife and family, and any casual guests, 
packed like sardines in a case, snored 
amicably on the stove above, with their 
noses some twelve inches from the ceil- 
ing. I have seen fourteen men, women, 
and children, aroused by our nocturnal 
incursion, roll off the top of a stove not 
more than seven feet square where they 
had been sleeping. It is difficult to 
conceive how they managed to arrange 
themselves in this limited space. 

The next evening, after unsuccess- 
fully hunting all day a large ring which 
proved blank, we were bidden by our 
host to the geserda, the Russian peas- 
ant’s equivalent for an ‘“ At Home,”’ 
which was being held at a neighboring 
house. We were amused to find ex- 
actly the same arrangement of the 
sexes to prevail here as in a London 
drawing-room —the girls all arranged 
in picturesque cotton dresses sitting 
round the room spinning and singing, 
while the men all huddled sheepishly 
in the doorway, apparently voting the 
affair a bore, and discussing whether 
they should not go on to Maria Ivan- 
ovka’s, next door. Here, however, 
the Russian system came decidedly to 
the front, for a bright-looking girl of 
sixteen or seventeen, with a rather 
pretty face and asad absence of waist, 
suddenly threw down her distaff, dashed 
at the knot of men, and having secured 
her victim dragged him to the front, 
and proceeded to put him through his 
paces in a slow pas & deux — something 
in the style of a polonaise, while the 
others beat time and accompanied the 
proceedings with a monotonous but 
not unmelodious chant — mostly in the 
minor mode —the prevalence of which 
is a characteristic of the Russian na- 
tional songs. The polonaise was suc- 
ceeded by a sort of quadrille all rolled 
into one figure, in which we were im- 
pressed into taking part, and found that 
the reward of our labors was the privi- 
lege of kissing our partners at the end 
—a custom which would no doubt go 
far to remedy the often lamented want 
of ‘‘dancing men” if introduced into 
general society. B., I regret to say, 
being a fastidious man, shirked this 
part of his duty — while I endeavored 
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by my extra zeal to compensate for his 
lack of courtesy, which was evidently 
deeply felt by his fair and rotund part- 
ner. 

We passed our next Sunday in a vil- 
lage near the shore of the Bielozero. 
One Sunday we were fortunate in wit- 
nessing the annual ceremony of katanie, 
or sledge-parade of the Olonetz peas- 
ants. During the afternoon the whole 
neighborhood collected in the village, 
the girls all dressed in their ‘‘ Sunday 
best,’? the men in bright red shirts, 
velvet knickerbockers, and long boots, 
to see the newly married couples, i.e., 
all who had entered into the holy estate 
during the year, drive in pairs back- 
wards and forwards through the long 
street or thoroughfare along which the 
main houses of every Russian village 
are dispersed — subject to the free crit- 
icism and ‘ chaff” of their friends and 
neighbors, and encouraged by the cheers 
of the poorer section of the crowd, 
whom the prospect of vodka—corn- 
brandy — which supplants the usual tea 
on such festive occasions, had attracted 
from a considerable distance around. 
It was noticeable that whereas the brides 
in several cases appeared to have passed 
their premiére jeunesse, the bridegrooms 
were all young men of under twenty, 
some indeed lads of hardly more than 
sixteen or seventeen. This we attrib- 
uted to the working of the conscription. 
Family life is conducted on patriarchal 
principles in these parts, and by a son’s 
marriage under such circumstances the 
parents obtain not only a new daughter, 
but also an able-bodied servant, who 
works for them during her husband’s 
absence, and brings another allotment 
of communal ground into the common 
stock. 

Monday, from morn till eve, was 
spent in fruitlessly hunting a large ring 
enclosing about a square mile of forest, 
and it was not till both dogs and men 
being fairly tired out, I was making my 
way back to the horses, and had just 
given my rifle to old Matyan, that I was 
startled by a yell from Feodor, who 
was some fifty yards on my right, and 
a succession of shots, evidently from 
B., a little farther on. Seizing a spear 
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from Feodor I rushed in the direction 
of the shots, and was just in time to 
intercept a good sized cub who was 
making tracks into the thicket, and as 
charging him with the spear I fell over 
on top of my transfixed victim, I had 
just time to see B. giving the coup de 
grace to an old she bear close to his feet. 
It appeared that as he, too, was coming 
up to the sledges, he had actually all 
but tumbled over the bear as she dashed 
out from under a fallen tree, and in his 
excitement, after blazing off his first 
two barrels, had followed up the attack 
by various charges of small shot, which 
he had brought for the benefit of any 
stray blackcock that might be met with. 
Luckily the bear was more frightened 
than B., and intent only on making her 
escape, or the consequences might have 
been serious ; as it was, she paid the 
penalty of so basely deserting her three 
cubs, all of which were brought to bag. 
She had made her lair within two hun- 
dred yards of the sledge road, and in 
going in we had passed within fifty 
yards of it before setting the dogs to 
work. As we drove home the only 
thing needful to complete our satisfac- 
tion was supplied in a peasant’s meeting 
us with the news that ‘the big one,’’ 
of which we had heard a good deal in 
the neighborhood, had been met with 
on the same day not more than fifteen 
versts from our sleeping quarters. Early 
next morning we were after him, and 
driving to the spot indicated, put on 
our snow-shoes and followed the fortu- 
nate peasant into the forest. There 
sure enough lay before us a well-defined 
and gigantic track, far the largest we 
had yet seen, and the eager way in 
which the dogs took up the trail proved 
that it was still fresh. It was at our 
best pace that we followed, sometimes 
on the track itself, sometimes diverging 
round a steep hill or an impenetrable 
thicket, but always keeping in hearing 
of the deep bay of the hounds, till at 
the end of nearly three hours’ severe 
going, a tremendous burst from the 
dogs elicited a shout of ‘‘ Mishka ”’ from 
old Matyan, as he handed me my rifle 
and pointed to what was evidently a 
fresh lair just in front of us. But no, 
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the lair was empty, the bear had passed 
the night there, and had apparently but 
just left it, so we renewed the pursuit, 
and in another twenty minutes were 
rewarded by catching sight of a huge 
black bear in a small hollow about fifty 
yards beyond us, fighting furiously with 
the dogs, who kept dashing at him with 
the utmost audacity. 

‘¢ Shoot, shoot !”’. cried old Feodor, 
in fear for the safety of his beloved 
hounds, but as for the same reason I 
was unable to aim at the bear’s heart, 
my bullet enly grazed his shoulder, and 
with a savage growl he turned from the 
dogs and charged up atus. This time, 
however, I had a fair chance, and the 
second barrel laid him low at twelve 
paces from our feet, stone dead, with a 
ball through his head just behind the 
ear. 

He proved to be a splendid old male 
bear, in good condition, with a fine, 
dark coat, weighing not less than fif- 
teen poods (five hundred and forty 
pounds English), and exhibiting, when 


skinned, a magnificent development of | 


the dorsal and pectoral muscles, with 
unusually long and powerful arms. He 
was credited with the death of no less 
than five horses in the neighborhood, 
and the peasant who found him told 
me that in the preceding summer, when 
mowing a glade near the village, he had 
seen this very bear suddenly emerge 
from the forest, trot coolly up to the 
unfortunate horse, whom his master 
had hobbled before beginning his work, 
dislocate the vertebrie of his neck with 
one pat of his paw just about the 
withers, and then seizing him in his 
jaws, drag him off into the forest like 
a wolf carrying a lamb, the owner mean- 
while remaining buried up to his eyes 
in the haystack, behind which he had 
taken refuge. 

It wns a glorious finish to our short 
‘campaign, and as after lunch — having 
sent off the peasant happy with fifty 
well-earned roubles—we lay on our 


backs for the last time by the log fire, 
smoking the farewell pipe while the 


mer. were at work skinning our trophy, 
and detaching lumps of pure grease big 
enough to supply al: the hairdressers in 
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Bond Street for several months, and 
then pulling ourselves together skated 
leisurely back the eight versts to where 
our horses were waiting to convey us 
home for our last night’s rest under 
old Matyan’s roof, we breathed a regret 
that existence could not be one contin- 
uous bear-hunt. 

Our expedition occupied in all just 
three weeks ; out of twelve days’ actual 
'hunting, but two proved blank, and 
| during the other ten we had had mag- 
'nificent sport, bagging in all twenty- 
three bears, to wit, twelve full grown, 
and eleven cubs. The weather had 
been glorious throughout, clear and 
still, ranging from 10° to 15° frost 
Réaumur, say a little above zero Fahr. 
—coll enough to make it excellent 
going on snow-shoes, and not too cold 
to prevent our generally stripping to 
our shirt-sleeves in the ardor of the 
chase, our course being generally strewn 
with coats, waistcoats, belts, and gloves, 
‘which were thrown off in succession 
| and picked up by the men who followed 
us. And here a word of praise must 
be added for our companions. By race 
**Chutes,’’ a cross between the true 
Russian and the Fin, they had proved 
themselves to unite the best qualities of 
both, while perfectly free from the hab- 
its of insobriety and dishonesty which 
are the curse of the Slavonic peoples. 
Untiring and fearless hunters, genial 
and open-hearted comrades, old Feodor 
and Matyan with their kinsmen remain 
in our mind as the type of the genuine 
native sportsman, and this verdict will 
be endorsed by one whose name I ean- 
not refrain from mentioning, the first 
Englishman to penetrate these regions, 
and one whose personal prowess, keen 
love of sport, and thorough knowledge 
of woodcratt, have become a household 
word among the peasants of Olonetz — 
Captain Hamilton, of the New Forest. 

Such were the reflections that oceu- 
pied our mind when, bidding a hearty 
farewell to our staunch fellow-hunters 
and our hospitable peasant hosts, we 
found ourselves once more jogging 
down the Archangel track, our faces 
turned towards the great capital of the 
North. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
HUMORS OF RUSTIC PSALMODY. 

THACKERAY’s celebrated duke, who 
never went to church in town, but used 
to sing the hymns in the family pew 
in the country with fine effect, must 
have been a man of great moral cour- 
age. Perhaps he had discriminating 
tastes, and found in the choir gallery 
that amusement which in the city. he 
preferred to draw from the more legit- 
imate sources of recreation. Even 
Samuel Pepys, who chuckled at the 
red-vested fiddlers in Westminster Ab- 
bey, and got “mighty sport” from the 
clerk who sung out of tune, thought it 
a jest to hear “ the clerk begin the 25th 
Psalm, which hath a proper tune to it, 
and then the 116th, which cannot be 
sung to that tune ;”’ and if the church 
were the place in which to look for 
jests, many would no doubt have found 
excellent sport in the good old times. 
It is the fashion nowadays to deplore 
the disappearance of the village band, 
the fiddles and the viols, the flutes and 
the clarionets, the bassoons and the 
horns, that occupied the choir galleries 
of the country’s Sleepy Hollows. We 
are told that it was all a sad mistake to 
let these time-honored instruments go 
before. the advance of the ‘ gusty 
organ,” as Leigh Hunt calls it, and the 
wheezing harmonium. The playing, it 
is admitted, was not very good, the 
instruments were as frequently out of 
tune as the vocalists were out of breath, 
and as often as not there was more 
quarrelling than harmony among the 
performers. But an institution should 
be improved, not abolished ; and where- 
as formerly every little village had its 
half-dozen men who could play on one 
instrument or other, now there are only 
half-a-dozen boys who can manage the 
concertina. Well, it is a pity, no 
doubt. 

There are compensations, however. 
If we have not heard with our own 
vars, our fathers have certainly declared 
unto us the wonderful things that were 
done of old time in the village choir 
gallery. Our forefathers found a 
weekly relief from the Calvinistic strait- 
waistcoat in what they called ‘“ fugu- 
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ing’’ tunes, a fugue being defined by 
one of their own wits as a musical 
composition the various *‘ parts’ of 
which ‘“‘run away” from each other, 
while the hearer runs away from them 
all. An obscure poetaster put it in a 
more kindly way when he said : — 

A fugue let loose cheers up the place, 

With bass and tenor, alto, air, 

The parts strike in with measured grace, 

And something sweet is everywhere. 
The sweetness would of course depend 
upon circumstances ; but it may be ad- 
mitted without any reserve that if the 
fuguing tunes of the old psalmody days 
were again ‘let loose,’? a good many 
meeting-houses would be ‘‘ cheered up ”’ 
in a way to delight the heart of even a 
nineteenth-century Pepys. 

The unusual effect of the successive 
“piling up’’ of lines and phrases as 
they were repeated ad libitum with 
ever-increasing force was probably ex- 
hilarating if not devotional—as when 
Hodge set himself to sing the praises 
of ‘‘dra-gons stout and strong,’ or to 
tell how *‘ some put their trust in char- 
rots and some in ’orses,” and so on. 
But the verbal effect was occasionally 
quite startling, though it may be 
doubted if the simple souls who sang 
ever saw the absurdity. A congrega- 
tion would be heard lustily proclaiming 
their defiance of the Decalogue in “I 
love to steal—I love to steal,’’ while 
all they meant to do was ‘to steal a 
while away” to some imaginary realm 
of spiritual blessedness. ‘Stir up this 
stu—stir up this stu’’ was only the 
fuguing form of ‘Stir up this stupid 
heart to pray.”’ And so with * And 
take thy pil—and take thy pilgrim 
home ;”’ ‘* My poor pol—my poor pol 
—my poor polluted heart; ‘“ And 
more eggs — more eggs —and more ex- 
alt our joys;’’ **I love thee bet—I 
love thee better than before ;’’*“* And 
catch the flee —and catch the fleeting 
hour,”’ and many more entertaining in- 
stances of perverted sense in song. 
Two trebles sang, ‘* And learn to kiss 7 
two trebles and alto, ‘“‘ And learn to 
kiss ;’’ two trebles, alto, and tenor, 
‘* And learn to kiss ;”’ bass solus, “ the 
rod.”’ 
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With reverence let the saints appear 

And bow before the Lord. 
became ‘* And bow — wow — wow, And 
bow — ow — ow,”’ and so on until treble, 
alto, tenor, and bass (base enough in 
all conscience !) had bow-wowed them- 
selves hoarse and perceptibly apoplec- 
tic. The burly village butcher, sawing 
away at his fiddle all the time, would 
declare in a mighty solo, “I am Jo— 
Jo—Joseph,” and having reiterated 
this interesting information four or five 
times, would inquire with equal perti- 
nacity, ‘* Doth my fa—a—u—ther yet 
live ?”? The story has been told of an 
Oxford man reading in the country for 
his ‘little go,’ and being saluted with 
the changes, ‘‘ cannot pluck me —can- 
not pluck me—cannot pluck me from 
thy hand,” he, like a Virgilian hero, 
drew from the words a propitious omen, 
whether realized or no the story-teller 
deponeth not. 

But the climax of sentiment and sci- 
entific singing was reached when the 
rustic vocalists took up a verse like this 
in the 133rd Psalm : — 

True love is like that precious oil, 

Which, poured on Aaron’s head, 
Ran down his beard, and o’er his robes 
Its costly moisture shed. 
One can understand why Bishop Sea- 
bury’s sympathies were excited for poor 
Aaron to the extent of fears that he 
would not have a hair left, when he 
tells us that he heard a country choir 
tearing the bearded Biblical hero to 
pieces after the following fashion : — 
Its costly moist —ran down his beard — 

Ure beard — his — beard — his —shed — 
Ran down his beard — his — down his 

robes — 

Its costly moist— his beard — ure shed — 
His cost — ure robes — his robes — he shed— 

I—t—s co—s—t—I1l—y moist — ure 

shed. 

No wonder that when the fuguing 
tunes took possession of the Puritan 
churches of New England the clergy- 
men began to consult their concordances 
in a hunt for Scripture texts to hurl at 
the heads of the innovators. One di- 
vine succeeded in finding a motto for 
his purpose in ‘‘ The songs of the temple 
shall be turned into howling,” and an- 
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other preached to his people from the 
words, ‘*Those that have turned the 
world upside down are come hither 
also.”” 

Evidently there were a good many 
who sympathized with the man who 
hung two dead cats over the door of 
the reputed father of fuguing tunes, to 
indicate his opinion of his caterwauling. 
The Scotch ministers had the most 
forcible way of keeping the ‘ repeat ’”’ 
tunes out of the churches. The huge 
pulpit Bible would come whack down 
on the precentor’s head if he dared to 
introduce any such innovation, and one 
parson is known to have carried away a 
handful of the man of music’s locks as 
he roared, ‘‘ Stop, Dauvit, stop! when 
the Lord repeats we’ll repeat, too, but 
not till then.” 

But assuredly King David had other 
and better reasons for being dissatistied 
with the manner of performing his 


psalms. It was written of Sir Richard 
Blackmore’s metrical version of the 
Psalter — 


He took his muse at once, and dipp’d her 

Full in the middle of the Scripture ; 

What wonders there the man grown old 
did ! 

Sternhold himself he out-Sternhold-ed. 

I have never seen Sir Richard’s 
‘travails in poesy,’? but if he really 
succeeded in out-Sternholding Stern- 
hold, his Psalter must be a good deal 
more diverting than the latest produc- 
tions of the ‘new humor’’ school. We 
have it on the authority of Strype that 
‘the groom of his Majesty’s robes” 
composed his first psalms ‘** for his own 
godly solace.” Chacun @ son gott. To 
our present-day finical tastes there does 
not seem to be much ‘godly solace ”’ 
in that ‘‘ bridegroom ready trimmed,’’ 
over which Warton exercised himself, 
nor in such doggerel as this, which is 
only a specimen of the kind of thing 
that comforted our ancestors on their 
day of rest : — 

Why dost withdraw Thy hand aback 

And place it in Thy lappe ? 

O pluck it out, and be not slack 

To give Thy foes a rappe. 


A recent critic, who evidently finds as 
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Wither found from his pipe, tells us 
that ‘‘rappe’’ in these early days may 
have meant a heavier, a mightier blow 
than it does now. So much the worse 
for the *‘ foes.’ One is not quite sure 
how the explanation might affect the 
ethical teaching of the psalm, but there 
can be no doubt about the doggerel re- 
maining unaffected by the definition. 
It is just possible that Warton was right 
in thinking that if Sternhold had given 
the people better poetry they would not 
have taken to it so kindly ; for after all 
there is something in Samuel Wesley’s 
dictum that ‘‘ the common people have 
a strange genius for understanding non- 
sense.’? At any rate, we shall not be 
wrong if we say of the old versifiers, as 
quaint Thomas Fuller said, that they 
were men whose piety was better than 
their poetry. They had drunk much 
more freely of Jordan than of Helicon, 
and their rhyme is sometimes so poor 
that two hammers on a smith’s anvil 
would have made better music. That, 
too, was evidently the opinion of the 
witty Earl of Rochester, whose im- 
promptu on passing a church with 
Charles II. while a parish clerk was 
singing is worth quoting : — 
Sternhold and Hopkins had great qualms, 
When they translated David’s Psalms, 

To make the heart right glad : 
But had it been King David’s fate 
To hear thee sing and them translate, 

By heavens ! ’twould set him mad. 

Nor were Tate and Brady much bet- 
ter. It was not quite in accordance 
with the fitness of things that a couple 
of such shady characters should have 
been selected to provide praise material 
for the churches. One of his biogra- 
phers is rather disingenuous when he 
tells us that Tate had ‘‘a great deal of 
modesty, which prevented him making 
his fortune.”’ He was certainly modest 
enough to die in the Mint, but that was 
because he had seldom been satisfied 
with the modest glass that poets lau- 
reate have generally found sufficient for 
their inspiration, and had to fly to what 
was then a refuge for debtors. He was 
not too modest to dare an ‘“ improve- 
ment’? of “ King Lear;”’ while his 
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much solace from Sternhold as George | coadjutor, equally modest, tried to rivai 


Dryden in a translation of the Hneid — 
a translation of which Johnson said it 
did not live long enough to cry when it 
was dragged into the world. However, 
the question of fitness may be waived, 
since the Tate and Brady version gave 
more amusement and has suggested 
more humorous quotation than even 
Sternhold and Hopkins or the Bay 
Psalm-book itself. It was of Bishop 
Wilberforce that the following Tate and 
Brady story is told. The Baroness Bur- 
dett Coutts was on one occasion driving 
him out towards Columbia Market when 
something brought up the word dry- 
salter. ‘* Does your lordship know what 
a drysalter is ?”’ said the lady. ‘ Cer- 
tainly,’’ replied the bishop ; ‘* Tate and 
Brady.” The definition has escaped 
the dictionaries, but the philologists 
might do worse than consider it. There 
has never yet been a metrical psalter 
that was not ‘‘ dry.” 

The old clerk standing up to give 
out — 

Like to an ow] in ivy bush, 
That rueful thing am I, 


did not know that the parson’s cast-off 
wig, which he had got in a present the 
day before, was almost burying his face 
out of sight, and giving a point to the 
Psalmist’s words that were never dreamt 
of by the inspired singer. The revela- 
tion of the cause of the people’s merri- 
ment would have been discomfiture 
enough for most men, but it does not 
seem to have cured the clerk’s conceit. 
Some time after this, on the return of 
William III. from a visit to Holland, he 
stood up one Sunday morning and an- 
nounced to the people that ‘‘ We will 
now sing to the praise and glory of God 
a hymn of my own composing.” Had 
Mr. Traill been there I doubt if he 
would have seen cause to pride himself 
on the discovery of a new minor poet, 
for this is what he would have heard : — 
King William is come home, come home, 
King William home is come, 
Therefore let us together sing 
The hymn that’s called Te D’um ! 


There is a sweet simplicity about that 
which reminds one of the innocence of 
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the clerk in Harrington parish church, 
on whom some wanton wags played one 
of their practical jokes. It was this old 
fellow’s practice to begin at the first 
psalm and go on, Sunday by Sunday, 
with psalm after psalm until he had 
exhansted the whole hundred and fifty. 
He ulways ‘‘ made his mark ”’ where he 
lefc off, and one Saturday evening the 
wags neatly pasted over a portion of 
the next day’s division some lines from 
the ballad of ‘‘Chevy Chase.”? The 
poor man sang on with the greatest un- 
concern, but he was heard afterwards 
to say that he had sung the Psalms of 
David for forty years, but never before 
found a reference to Douglas or Percy ! 

But it was not the clerk alone who 
could afford to dispense with the Scot’s 
petition to “gi’e us a guid conceit 0’ 
oorselves.”” The rustic choir always 
indulged the fond belief that the whole 
congregation came solely to hear them. 
One bucolic minstrel has been known 
to tell the parson that his own was the 
only part of the service during which 
no one was asleep. One could not ex- 
pect a bucolic minstrel to see it, of 
course, but the wakeful congregation 
did not necessarily imply a compliment 
to the choir gallery. A certain dark- 
skinned monarch found he did not care 
a bit for the concert, but he always en- 
joyed the “tuning up” ofthe band. 
It was a peculiar tyranny of Nebuchad- 
nezzar to make the people bow to him at 
‘the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, 
sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all 
kinds of music.”? For, as a cynic once 
remarked, if Orpheus is feigned to 
have uprooted trees and made im- 
movable things move, so would such 
wondrous powers have the opposite 
effect on things animate and movable 
of making them stand stock-still with 
astonishment and confusion. Somebody 
has observed that music is very well 
but for the noise ; and so far as one can 
learn, the village orchestra music of 
** cornet, dulcimer, and sackbut’’ would 
be a sure and certain antidote to wor- 
ship now. But they did not think so in 
those days. No! Was it not a‘ gal- 
lery ’”? man who, dilating on the subject 
to his clergyman, declared he had au- 
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thority for saying that the musicians in 
the Jewish Church had precedence. of 
all other officials, and performed the 
most essential parts of the service, as 
was clear from the Psalms : *‘ The sing- 
ers go before and the minstrels [perhaps 
he took that to mean ministers] fol- 
low after’? ? There were grades, too, 
among the old-time choirs, as a stranger 
in a certain Durham church once found, 
to his cost when, venturing to join 
heartily in the hymn, the fat old sexton 
waddled up to him and said, ‘‘ Stop, sir, 
stop! We do all the singing here our- 
selves.”? The principles of co-operation 
had evidently not begun to take root in 
those days ; or perhaps the sexton had 
been reading D’Israeli’s ‘‘ Curiosities,”’ 
where he found that *‘ an universal suf- 
frage, where every man was to have a 
voice, must necessarily end in clatter 
and noise.”’ 

The rustic choir’s greatest show was 
always made in the anthem, in which 
some bumpkin had generally a solo to 
exhibit his “lusty voice.”’ It was a 
splendid musical display —of its kind. 
People came from a long distance to 
hear .it, and felt so satiated that they 
left without the sermon. No wonder 
Shakespeare made Sir John Falstaff 
lose his voice with ‘‘ holloing and sing- 
ing of anthems.’’ To be sure, he was 
guilty of an anachronism, for there were 
no anthems in the fat knight’s time ; 
but it may reasonably be supposed that 
he had become so impressed with this 
part of the service in his own day, that 
he dropped into the nod which even 
Homer is privileged occasionally to en- 
joy. The Jack Tar who explained a 
‘‘hanthem”’ to his mate on the simple 
principles of verbal elongation was not 
so far out afterall. ‘If I was to say to 
you,”’ he began, “‘‘’Ere, Bill, give me 
that handspike,’ THAT wouldn’t be a 
hanthem ; but if I was to say to you, 
‘ Bill, Bill, Bill, give, give, give me, give 
me, that, that, that handspike, spike, 
spike, spike,’ why that would be a han- 
them.”? Just after this fashion did the 
old village choirs tear and toss their 
anthem texts. 

It was Felix Holt who advised his 
hearers to follow the light of the old- 
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fashioned Presbyterians he heard in 
Glasgow. ‘The preacher gives out a 
psalm, and then everybody sings a dif- 
ferent tune as it happens to turn up in 
their throats.”’ Felix thought it was a 
domineering thing to set a tune and 
expect everybody else to follow it — 
‘it’s a denial of private judgment.” 
And so it is, no doubt ; but then if pri- 
vate judgment is to be exercised at all, 
it might be as well, one would think, to 
exercise it in private. Perhaps the 
thrifty action of the old Scotch lady in 
singing ‘* Bangor” to everything, no 
matter what metre or tune the congre- 
gation were singing, would have com- 
mended itself exactly to George Eliot’s 
hero. 

But indeed the old parish clerk seems 
to have been almost as parsimonious in 
the way of tunes as the Scotch lady, 
notwithstanding that he generally re- 
garded himself as the great musical 
authority of his district. We read of 
“York” tune being sung fifteen times 
in a week at one church, and of the 
Gloria Patria being drawled out to the 
lugubrious strains of ‘‘ Windsor.”’ In 
1730 a certain James J.eman draws a 
sad picture of the state of psalmody 
and the accomplishments of the clerks. 
“Though we have,’’ says he, ‘* several 
very good and easy tunes, yet not above 
five or six are commonly made use of, 
and scarce one private person in a thou- 
sand is able to sing them right; nay, 
even among the clerks themselves there 
are very few who understand so much 
of music as to be able to sing many of 
them either.”? Now and again in his 
efforts to add to his meagre stock some 
old clerk would conveniently ignore the 
boundary line that separates the sacred 
from the secular, and adapt to Sunday 
uses what was meant for the working 
day only. The story is told of one 
singer, who had passed the three score 
years and ten, that he managed to press 
into the service of the church the air 
and an adaptation of the words of ‘In 
a cottage near a wood.”? There was, of 
course, some difficulty in getting ‘* Love 
and Laura’’ turned into Scriptural lan- 
guage. But genius can do wonders in 
removing obstacles, and the congrega- 
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| tion were one day startled to hear ‘** Love 
and Lazarus’? joined together by in- 
separable bonds! Nor was that all ; 
the old man managed to find ** charms ”” 
even in Lazarus, as witness : — 


Lazarus, O my charming fair, 
None wi’ Lazarus can compare. 


After all, General Booth is not so 
original as is generally supposed. But 
if the clerks did not understand music 
they understood how to take advantage 
of their position in certain circum- 
stances. In 1741 a disgusted church- 
man wrote to Hooker’s Weekly : *‘ Some 
parish clerks, when party disputes run 
high, are proud to pick out a malignant. 
psalm, one which they imagine suits 
with the state of public affairs, or with 
some transactions in their own parishes,, 
and casts a_ reflection upon them, 
whereby a part of the congregation is 
grievously scandalized, while the other 
is unreasonably diverted.” 

There are evidences of other ** ma- 
lignant’’ little acts on the part of the 
clerks besides the choosing of particular 
psalms. At a certain seaport town it 
was customary for the prayers of the 
congregation to be solicited on behalf 
of sailors who had just gone to sea. A 
popular captain’s good lady was more 
than usually anxious over the safety of 
her lord and master, and accordingly 
handed the clerk a slip one Sunday 
morning bearing the words, ‘‘ Captain 
Wilson having gone to sea, his wife 
desires the prayers of this congregation 
on his behalf.” Alas! how easily 
things go wrong. Whether the clerk 
was ‘*malicious’? or not one cannot 
say — probably he did not have a very 
good wife himself —but at any rate by 
the simple misplacement of a comma 
after the ‘*sea”’ the congregation were 
told that ‘* Captain Wilson haying gone 
to see his wife, desires the prayers of 
this congregation on his behalf.”” Such 
is the power of a comma! Better, 
perhaps, in this connection is the story 
of the deaf minister’s clerk, who had 
handed to him a written slip on which 
were the following announcements 
which he was requested to make: (1) 
|The new Psalm-books will be used next 
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Sunday, (2) There will be a baptism of 
infants next Sunday. Now, clerks, like 
more ordinary men, were sometimes 
perverse, and this clerk, it seems, took 
it into his head to reverse the order of 
the intimations. Accordingly he began, 
‘There will be a baptism of infants 
next Sunday.”’ He had got no further 
when the weak, piping voice of the 
deaf divine was heard from the pulpit, 
‘** And those who have not got any may 
have them for sixpence each at the 
manse ; strong backs, eighteenpence.”’ 
One may feel pretty sure that the fun 
did not come entirely from the fuguing 
tunes that day. 

Webster’s South Kensington picture 
of ‘* A Village Choir,’ painted in 1846, 
is a suggestive work of art from which 
one may learn a good deal. Somehow 
or other it is the instrumentalists, not 
the vocalists, that take our fancy in 
such pictures. We like to see the old 
fellow sawing away at his bass-viol, his 
round, bald head shining in the sunlight 
like the egg of an ostrich. Generally 
speaking the players appear to have 
been chosen, like old Cremona fiddles, 
‘“more for tone than looks ;”’ and as 
they seem to have had a scarcity of 
music, necessitating a good deal of 
‘looking on,’”’ there is a grouping to- 
gether of physiognomies as odd as the 
chubby cherubs on the oid tombstones. 
Washington Irving’s village tailor, who 
in blowing his clarionet had blown his 
face to a point, does not appear to have 
been a common type. The clarionet 
itself was rather a favorite in country 
churches — the more the pity, perhaps, 
for it is about as hapless an instrument 
in the hands of an amateur as the bag- 
pipe might be in the hands of a Brah- 
min. Sometimes it would lead off with 
the tune in that hiccuping kind of way 
which is its infirmity when clumsily 
dealt with. Then the other instru- 
ments would follow —‘ the flute, and 
the vile squeaking of the wry-necked 
fife,’ and, it may be, ‘“ breaking sud- 
denly in with portentous thunder,”’ the 
unlucky deep-mouthed bassoon. Poor 
Dolly in “‘ Silas Marner ”’ thought when 
she heard the last-named instrument 
and the voices at the village church 
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that she had “‘ got to a better place 
already.”? A cynic under similar cir- 
cumstances might have his thoughts 
directed to quite another quarter, and 
would probably admit that it was a 
good hit of Coleridge’s to select the 
** loud bassoon ”’ for treaking the charm 
that bound the wedding guest to the 
ancient mariner’s tale. But the instru- 
ment seems to have had its partisans as 
well as its players. A country clergy- 
man tells of a neighbor meeting a 
clown on the way to a church which he 
did not usually attend. ‘ Why, John,’ 
inquired the neighbor, ‘* what takes you 
this way?” “I do go to church,’ 
quoth John, ‘to hear the baboons.» 
The bassoonist always liked to begin 
his last note a little later than his fel- 
low-players, and by a peculiar motion 
of his shoulders pumped out the whole 
reserve power of his lungs in what a 
church music historian calls ‘‘ one pro- 
longed and astounding roar.” It is 
quite apparent that we have no cause to 
regret the loss of the bassoon. 

When the orchestral instruments be- 
gan to vanish from the choir gallery, 
as often as not the barrel-organ was 
substituted for the larger and more re- 
spectable instrument. ‘ Walked over 
this Sunday to South Mimms Church,”’ 
notes an old lady in her diary of 1813, 
‘**to hear a barrel-organ that has just 
been there erected. It made very 
beautiful and appropriate music, but I 
do not myself admire these innovations 
in the conduct of divine worship.” 
Innovations, indeed! What would the 
old lady have said to those that have 
taken place since then, had she lived to 
see them? The disappearance of the 
hand-organ may not altogether be de- 
plored, but it had at least one point in 
its favor —it did not make mistakes, as 
the village schoolmistress, alas! too 
often does. Old John Arnold, writing 
in that quaint last-century ‘‘ Compleat 
Psalmist’? of his, commended the un- 
dignified instrument because it could be 
played by a person wholly unskilled in 
music, “who has only to turn a winch 
round, which causes the barrels to play 
the tunes they are set to.’’ Only to 
turn a winch round! Those who 
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‘handled ’’ the organ assuredly thought 
more of their responsibilities than that. 
So late as 1880, Mr. Curwen came upon 
a barrel-organ in actual use in the old 
parish church of East Ham, not more 
than six miles from the centre of Lon- 
don. He persuaded the old man who 
had turned the handle for forty years 
to give him a recital—no doubt for a 
consideration. It was of no use, the 
listener was assured, for any one to 
play that organ who had no ear for 
music. Pauses had to be made inthe 
turning at the reciting notes of the 
chants ; a rallentando had to be given at 
the end of a hymn ; and the stops must 
be piled on at the successive lines for a 
repeating tune. All this, the recitalist 
proudly declared, could be done rightly 
only by a musician. Let us hope the 
old man was discretionary in his piling 
on of the stops. Dr, Burney held that 
it was the greatest blessing to lovers of 
music in a country church to have an 
instrument sufficiently powerful to ren- 
der the voices of the clerk and of those 
who * join in his outcry ”’ wholly inau- 
dible. The doctor was admittedly a 
great ‘* Handel” lover, and no doubt if 
he had been set to ‘‘ turn the winch’’ 
in some country church he would have 
excelled himself in drowning ‘ the hid- 
eous cries of the people.”” Nowadays 
the organ is for the most part played 
loudly enough to drown the voices of 
any average-sized congregation, but 
unfortunately there are few voices to 
drown, for we have grown too genteel 
to sing ‘‘ in the great congregation.” 

’ Perhaps, after all, the old was better 
than the new. The story is told of a 
certain choir who, as the congregation 
were leaving the church, gave a per- 
formance of Pergolesi’s Gloria in Ex- 
‘* Well, James,” said one of the 
hearers to an old man who had been a 
famous singer in his day, ‘** well, James, 
what do you think of that? A fine 
display of skill, is it not?” ‘* Why, 
sir,’ was the reply, ‘‘the music seems 
grand ; but I dunno see why Maester 
Pack’s omnibus has so much to do wi’ 
it.”’ ** Pack’s omnibus, James! Noth- 
ing of the kind; it is pax hominibus — 
it is Latin, James.”’ ‘ Lat’n,’’ growled 
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the veteran Protestant, as he walked 
away, ‘‘ Lat’n; waur and waur. Blasts 
fro’ Babylon, sir, blasts fro’ Babylon.”’ 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
OF THOMAS BEWICK. 


BY ANNE RITCHIE, 


Some of us went flying North this 
summer, leaving the London mists and 
noises behind us and travelling towards 
the clear mountain air and wide-spread- 
ing moors. At sunset we found our- 
selves in an old house in Northumber- 
land, which was standing firm and 
square upon the slope of a hill : ‘* Baal’s 
Hill,”’ where Druids had once sacrificed 
to those terrible gods of theirs, but 
whence victims and priests and gods 
and midnight rites have all alike been 
swept away by time, that mightiest of 
broomsticks before which all other 
besoms crumble into dust. All is at 
peace and silent on Baal’s Hill now at 
midnight, except for the distant cries of 
birds and sleepy animals, and of the 
owls that still whistle and pipe through 
the dark hours ; but perhaps as you lie 
sleeping in the earliest dawn, you are 
awakened by the whizzing sound of 
pigeons cleaving the air after the owls 
have ceased to hoot. Then the turkey 
poults begin to call from the shrubberies 
across the lawn, and a matutinal burst 
follows from the exultant poultry-yard 
at the back of the old house, with far- 
away answering calls in the adjacent 
farm, or from the ducks on the island 
on the lake. If you are roused from 
your bed and look out through the half- 
open shutters of the windows you may 
see the lawn softly alight in the early 
morning rays, and the little Dandy 
Dinmont wildly careering after the low- 
flying swallows. When you come down- 
stairs the sun has risen above the 
ash-trees, the whole place is cheerful 
with nine-o’clock sunshine, and with 
cluckings and flappings and loud ring- 
ing notes ; with the pigeons’ soft cooing, 
and the hoarse crow of the roosters, 
and the pipings and chatterings of the 
rest of the colony. WHark to the up- 
raised voices of the waddling fat ducks 
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as they surround the meal pans in the 
poultry-yard ; they are haranguing the 
poor little 1ame wild duck who is pecked 
by all the rest for attempting to take 
his share in the feast of life ; then come 
the floundering, fussified turkey poults 
making confusion as they go, and up- 
setting the pan they want to monopo- 
lize ; and again, what is this mysterious 
procession advancing from the east, 
from New Guinea or some such distant 
land ; wise birds, speckled with silver, 
robed in soft Oriental feathers, digni- 
fied, inscrutable on noiseless orange 
toes, passing in quiet decorum through 
the crowding scene ! 

It was in this hospitable northern 
speculative home, where Socrates him- 
self might have found intelligent disci- 
ples, and cocks without number to sac- 
rifice to Asculapius, that a friend put 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s delightful book 
about Thomas Bewick and his pupils 
into our hands; and as we read and 
looked around on Bewick’s country and 
the sights he loved, the book of his 
work seemed to be open everywhere. 
The skies, the trees, the undulating 
lines of the hills and wolds, the sturdy 
fronts of the houses, all were repeated 
on the recording pages. The story so 
admirably told sent us later on to look 
for Bewick’s own memoir, and for the 
original drawings, at Newcastle, where 
they hang in the museum. 

There are very few places to be found 
in all the rest of England so striking 
and varied in aspect as Bewick’s native 
country. The energy of London itself 
seems to throb in Newcastle amid its 
smoke, its clash of eager politics, its 
ringing, laboring streets, while beyond 
the city spreads the long seacoast with 
its old castles and fastnesses, and the 
fishing-ports, with their quaint wynds 
and gables, guarded by those white- 
winged legions, flying and flashing out 
to sea from the rocks where they have 
built their nests. Further inland lie 
the wide moors that divide England 
from Scotland, where for past centuries 
the sturdy farms and stone cottages, 
the strong towers, and pigeon-cotes 
have defied the assaults of the foe, be 
he wrapped in storm or in tartan as of 





old. Fragrant clover fields scent the 
air, crossed by the broad highroads 
which the Romans first laid, and which 
run by the fields and by coppices whence 
the russet game-birds start at the sound 
of footsteps. 

The Romans no longer come marching 
along the roads, but an army of tramps 
flying from work still passes continu- 
ally ; and along with the tramps come 
the Northumbrians themselves, with 
droves of cattle, and the great hay-carts 
loaded and guarded by their stately 
wagoners. Beyond the human track is 
that sense of space, of fresh winds 
which Bewick loved, and which one 
seems to find again as one looks at his 
designs. 

To drive along the crowding streets 
and to step into Bewick’s gallery in the 
Natural History Museum in Newcastle, 
is like stepping suddenly out of noise 
and smoke and rattle into some green 
grove where the birds are singing. It 
is a fairy exhibition alive with grace 
and meaning. The originals of his en- 
gravings hang all round the gallery in 
delicate studies and suggestions, and 
they certainly have a special charm 
which is unattainable in their reproduc- 
tion, although the intention and senti- 
ment happily are reproduced in the 
delightful books. The sketches them- 
selves are indescribably delicate and 
finely felt ; a nib dipped in color, a fine 
hair-brush, a tiny scrap of paper, and 
behold a whole scene of sylvan life, of 
a real note striking in the great concert 
of nature to which the painter calls us. 
A sense of time, of space, surrounds the 
dramas and the tragedies which he sug- 
gests with his apparently slight and in- 
significant details. Sticks, chips, nests, 
scraps of farmyard ways, commonplace, 
humble things ; a whole philosophy is 
written down in these simple hiero- 
glyphics. There lies the dog drowned, 
his four legs bound together by a rope ; 
the magpies come up, with bright, care- 
ful eyes ; overhead is the flight of the 
indifferent birds, and in the wet mud 
are the marks of the retreating footsteps 
of the man who did the deed. Is not 
this tragedy? It is like the knocking 
at the door in ‘* Macbeth.” 
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Then again for comedy, who will not 
recognize the humorous truth of the 
little picture in which the traveller is 
trying to hoist the heavy sack upon his 
back before he starts once more upon 
tramp, while a little demon with horns 
and tail is mischievously pinning down 
the load with his lever to the stone. 
The moon is rising beyond the five- 
barred gate, and lighting up the scene, 
the rocks and the silvering hedges. 
Perhaps Bewick, with the rest of us, 
felt his load heavy at times; but he 
was of that brave and uncomplaining 
sort that plods on steadily and with 
single purpose. 

The keeper of the museum showed 
us an interesting series of sketches 
from a capercailzie, with a little history 
belonging to it. The stuffed bird stood 
as stuffed birds do, impaled, with straw 
for blood, and sticks for bones, and Be- 
wick drawing it reproduced a stuffed 
sapercailzie filled with straw, and top- 
pling on its perch. Discontented with 
this he set to work all over again ; and 
lo! the second bird was a capercailzie, 
so majestic and dignified and fiery of 
aspect that it would seem to belong to 
the eagles rather than to its own station 
in life. Then Bewick sets to work 
again as a true man should do; and 
this time the living bird itself is there 
upon the page, neither more nor less 
spirited than a capercailzie should be, 
and you look with admiration from the 
drawing to the toppling model. But 
this is the very essence of a true gift, 
the natural apprehension which finds 
suggestion of life and expression where 
others only see the straws. 

The erasures, which prove the infi- 
nite care and pains, are no less inter- 
esting in some ways than the actual 
drawings in this charming exhibition, 
so varied, so widely reaching. There 
is a narrow little scrap of paper about 
three inches long on which no less than 
eight dogs in a chain are depicted, each 
different in type and character. As for 
plovers and choughs, eider ducks and 
spoonbills, kites (lame and otherwise), 
it is a garden of Eden for birds of 
different kinds, with Northumberland 
always and everywhere for a back- 
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ground ; whether it be that the vil- 
lagers are dancing to the music of the 
three blind fiddlers, or the ships sailing 
by on the sea, or horses galloping across 
the fields, or the gallows standing by 
the roadside, it is always Northumber- 
land round about. One of the most 
touching pictures in the whole place is 
called ‘* Waiting for Death.” It was 
left unfinished by Bewick when he died. 
The old white horse stands by the 
blasted tree, the house is falling to the 
ground ; a sigh and a last farewell seem 
to reach you as you look. 

It is said that Bewick’s family did 
not like the portrait of Bewick by Ram- 
say, which forms the frontispiece to Mr. 
Austin Dobson’s book. The drawing 
represents a vigorous old man, with a 
face full of imagination and thought ; 
the eyes have that out-looking expres- 
sion which is so characteristic of the 
artistic temper. He is dressed in a 
swallow-tailed coat and knee-breeches ; 
he leans upon his stick, and seems 
watching the distant line of the hills. 
There is another most charming portrait 
in Bewick’s own gallery at Newcastle, 
painted by Goode. This one represents 


an old man sitting in a chair, and 
dressed in grey breeches with shoes 


and woollen stockings, and with the 
time-honored frill to his shirt which 
also belonged to Sir Joshua and to the 
Duke of Wellington. The earnest, 
bland, strong face seems absolutely 
characteristic of this true artist, whose 
genius was so open to receive, so deli- 
cate to describe its impressions. Be- 
wick, besides his love for nature and 
his power to depict it, possessed that 
delightful play of mind which some call 
humor, and which is assuredly the char- 
acteristic of true sympathy. I write 
advisedly, for humor seems to me inter- 
est combined with affection and truthful 
criticism, as opposed to that interest 
without light or shade which is apt to 
grow monotonous in its unvarying note 
of reverence and blind reiteration. 

Bewick’s memoirs are less known 
than they deserve to be, ingenuous and 
yet most convincing, set to the accom- 
paniment of those shrewd and delight- 
ful drawings. Bewick was a son of the 
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soil if ever there was one, and North- 
umberland must seem to many of us a 
more beautiful place when we think of 
his happy, life-long pilgrimage among 
his beloved moors and spreading fields, 
of his patient wanderings in winter time 
and summer time, of his love for it all. 
His serene and observant eyes absorbed 
the light from the land while he listened 
to the voices everywhere from the 
ditches and hedges, from the rustling 
irees, from the rushing streams. Above 
all he realized the elements of life in 
still life, and of humanity in that natu- 
ral life in which he delighted. He 
describes himself in his memoirs when 
quite a little child, covering the grave- 
stones and the floor of the church-porch 
with a bit of chalk, and * figuring” 
whatever he had seen. At that time 
he had never heard of the word draw- 
ing, and the only paintings he knew 
were those of the king’s arms in the 
church or the signs of the public-houses 
in Ovingham, the Black Bull, the White 
Horse, the Salmon, and the Hounds 
and Hare. ‘I always thought,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ I could make a far better hunt- 
ing scene than the latter; the others 
were beyond my hand.’’ Then he de- 
scribes how a friend in compassion 
furnished him with paper: ** Pen and 
ink, and the juice of the brambleberry, 
made a grand change. Of patterns and 
drawings I had none; the beasts and 
birds which enlivened the beautiful 
scenery of woods and wilds surrounding 
my native hamlet, furnished me with 
an endless supply of subjects. ... I 
now, in the estimation of my rustic 
neighbors,’ he continues, ** became an 
eminent painter.”’ 

Ilis admiring neighbors are to be 
numbered by thousands to-day, and 
which of us that knows his drawings 
is not his neighbor. His touch when 
he is at his best is so vigorous, so cer- 
tain, that seeing his work brings back 
some of the actual delight of the places 
themselves now visited in the compan- 
ionship of this most conscientious and 
ardent spirit. Bewick, as I have said, 
possesses that natural apprehension 
which is the very essence of genius, 
and which finds its expression in every 
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straw blown by the wind, in every pass- 
ing sign-whether adequate or not. He 
draws a falling leaf, a thumb-mark ; he 
draws the claw of a bird, the fluffy 
feather dropped in its sudden flight ; 
and each is perfect in its own degree. 
Bewick can draw a summer’s day; we 
may see the painter himself standing in 
the very heart of June slaking his thirst 
at the fountain ; he can draw snow and 
a wintry scene in all its silence and 
frozen beauty ; or he can draw a farm- 
yard with its crowding life, its clucking, 
squeaking, pecking denizens. He can 
draw the song of a bird, or the howls of 
the dog who has just upset the stew- 
pot ; he can even draw abstract sensa- 
tions such as rest, stillness, terror, 
content. What human being could 
look without delight at one of those 
footpieces in which the cows are drink- 
ing as they stand in the river among 
the flying swallows and the magpies ? 
The story of Bewick’s boyhood is 
delightfully told by himself in his me- 
moir, of which Mr. Bain kindly lent us 
the beautiful memorial edition. Mr. 
Dobson’s comment is as follows : ‘* Now 
he is taming a runaway horse by riding 
it bare-backed over the sykes and 
burns ; now frightening oxen into the 
river for the pleasure of hearing the 
‘delightful dash ;’ now scampering off 
naked over the fells with his com- 
panions in imitation of the savages in 
‘Robinson Crusoe.’ ’’ Mr. Dobson also 
quotes from the lovely passage in which 
Bewick describes how from his earliest 
childhood by the little window at his 
bed-head he had listened to the flooded 
burn, or watched from the byre-door 
the rarer birds, the woodeocks, the 
snipes, the redwings, the fieldfares, 
which in winter made their unwonted 
appearance in the frozen landscape. 
When he was fourteen he was sent 
from Ovingham to Neweastle to learn 
engraving from Mr. Ralph Beilby. He 
liked his master, he liked the business ; 
‘** But to part from the country and to 
leave all its beauties behind me with 
which I had been all my life charmed 
in an extreme degree —and in a way I 
cannot describe —I can only say my 
heart was like to break, and as we 
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passed along I inwardly bade farewell 
to the whining wilds, to Mickly bank, 
and to the Stob-Cross hill.’”? Then he 
settles down to the assiduous, laborious 
life. Bewick himself enumerates the 
works he was employed upon. Pipe- 
moulds, bottle-moulds, brass _ clock- 
faces, coffin-plates, stamps, seals, bill- 
heads and cyphers, and crests for 
silversmiths. In the Newcastle Mu- 
seum are some of the shop-signs and 
stamps designed by him, advertise- 
ments of millinery, of ‘‘ Bird’s fash- 
ionable drapery,’ engraved as on an 
ornament to head the bill, just as doc- 
tors silver the pill which they pre- 
scribe. 

Bewick once came away to London, 
whither his fame had preceded him, 
and where friends and abundant orders 
for work were in waiting. For a few 
months he paced the Strand and its 
adjacent streets on his way to and from 
his work; he spent his evenings in 
Brook Street, where instead of asking 
for bread and milk he “ now learnt to 
all for a pint of porter ;”’ elsewhere 
he describes his first draught of brandy 
and water. He frequented Westmins- 
ter Abbey, but he said that nothing 
he found in London could ever com- 
pensate for the absence of peace, of 
natural space, and old associations, 
and that he had rather herd sheep 
at five shillings a week than earn 
guineas and fame in this world of 
extremes. ‘‘ The country of my old 
friends, the manners of the people of 
that day, the scenery of Tyneside, 
seemed altogether to form a paradise 
for me, and I longed to see it again.”’ 
So he went back to his own home and 
his own people, and spent the remain- 
der of his honorable faithful life among 
them. 

Some people live their own lives 
quietly and with conscience, and by so 
doing add incaleulably to the happiness 
of the whole world around them. Be- 
wick is one of these people, nor after 
all does he need any conjurer to point 
out his merits and charming genius. 
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From Longman’s Magazine. 

THE LIONS IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE! 

BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. 

THE lions in Trafalgar Square are to 
me the centre of London. By those 
lions began my London work; from 
them, as spokes from the middle of a 
wheel, radiate my London thoughts. 
Standing by them and looking south 
you have in front the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, where resides the mastership of 
England ; at your back is the National 
Gallery, that is art, and farther back 
the British Museum, books. To the 
right lies the wealth and luxury of the 
West End; to the left the roar and 
labor, the craft and gold, of the City. 
For themselves they are the only mon- 
ument in this vast capital worthy of a 
second visit as a monument. Over the 
entire area covered by the metropolis 
there does not exist another work of 
art in the open air. There are many 
structures and things, no other art. 
The outlines of the great animals, the 
bold curves and firm touches of the 
master hand, the deep indents, as it 
were, of his thumb on the plastic metal, 
all the technique and grasp written 
there, is legible at a glance. Then 
comes the pose and expression of the 
whole, the calm strength in repose, the 
indifference to little things, the resolute 
|View of great ones. Lastly, the soul of 
|the maker, the spirit which was taken 
from nature, abides in the massive 
bronze. These lines are finer than 
those that crouch in the cages at the 
Zoological Gardens ; these are truer 
and more real, and, besides, these are 
lions to whom has been added the 
heart of a man. Nothing disfigures 
them ; smoke and, what is much worse, 
black rain—rain which washes the 
atmosphere of the suspended mud — 
does not affect them in the least. If 
the choke-damp of fog obscures them, 
it leaves no stain on the design ; if the 
surfaces be stained, the idea made tan- 
gible in metal is not. They are no 
more touched than Time itself by the: 
alternations of the seasons. The only 
| noble open-air work of native art in the 
| 
| 





1 This, I fear, is the last paper that will appear 
in this magazine by Richard Jetferies. — Ep, 
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four-million city, they rest there su- 
preme and are the centre. Did such a 
work exist now in Venice, what im- 
mense folios would be issued about 
it! All the language of the studios 
would be huddled together in piled-up 
and running-over laudation, and curses 
on our insular swine-eyes that could 
not see it. I have not been to Venice, 
therefore Ido not pretend to a knowl- 
edge of that mediseval potsherd ; this 
I do know, that in all the endless pic- 
tures on the walls of the galleries in 
London, year after year exposed and 
disappearing like snow somewhere un- 
seen, never has there appeared one 
with such a subject as this. Weak, 
feeble, mosaic, gimcrack, colored tiles, 
and far-fetched compound monsters, 
artificial as the graining on a deal front 
door, they cannot be compared ; it is 
the gingerbread gilt on a circus car to 
the column of a Greek temple. This 
is pure open air, grand as nature her- 
self, because it is nature with, as I say, 
the heart of a man added. 

But if any one desire the meretri- 
cious painting of warm light and cool 
yet not hard shade, the effect of color, 
with the twitching of triangles, the 
spangles glittering, and all the arrange- 
ment contrived to take the eye, then he 
can have it here as well as noble sculp- 
ture. Ascend the steps to the National 
Gallery, and stand looking over the 
balustrade down across the square in 
summer hours. Let the sun have 
sloped enough to throw a slant of 
shadow outward; let the fountains 
splash whose bubbles restless speak of 
rest and leisure, idle and dreamy ; let 
the blue-tinted pigeons nod their heads 
walking, and anon crowd through the 
air to the roof-tops. Shadow upon the 
one side, bright light upon the other, 
azure above and swallows. Ever roll- 
ing the human stream flows, mostly on 
the south side yonder, near enough to 
be audible, but toned to bearableness. 
A stream of human hearts, every atom a 
living mind, filled with what thoughts ? 
—a stream that ran through Rome 
once but has altered its course and 
wears away the banks here now and 
triturates its own atoms, the hearts, to 
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dust in the process. Yellow omni- 
buses and red cabs, dark, shining car- 
riages, chestnut horses, all rushing, and 
by their motion mixing their colors so 
that the commonness of it disappears. 
and the hues remain, a streak drawn in 
the groove of the street — dashed has- 
tily with thick camel’s hair. In the 
midst the calm lions, dusky, unmoved, 
full always of the one grand idea that 
was infused into them. So full of it 
that the golden sun and the bright wall 
of the eastern houses, the shade that 
is slipping towards them, the sweet 
swallows and the azure sky, all the 
human stream holds of wealth and 
power and coroneted panels — nature, 
man, and city — pass as naught. Mind 
is stronger than matter. The soul alone 
stands when the sun sinks, when the 
shade is universal night, when the 
vans’ wheels are silent and the dust 
rises no more. 

At summer noontide when the day 
surrounds us and it is bright light even 
in the shadow, I like to stand by one of 
the lions and yield to the old feeling. 
The sunshine glows on the dusky crea- 
ture, as it seems, not on the surface, 
but under the skin, as if it came up from 
out of the limb. The roar of the rolling 
wheels sinks and becomes distant as 
the sound of a waterfall when dreams 
are coming. All the abundant human 
life is smoothed and levelled, the 
abruptness of the individuals lost in 
the flowing current, like separate flowers. 
drawn along in a border, like music 
heard so far off that the notes are 
molten and the theme only remains. 
The abyss of the sky over and the an- 
cient sun are near. They only are 
close at hand, they and immortal 
thought. When the yellow Syrian lions 
stood in old time of Egypt, then, too, 
the sunlight gleamed on the eyes of 
men, as now this hour on mine. The 
same consciousness of light, the same 
sun, but the eyes that saw it and mine, 
how far apart! The immense lion here 
beside me expresses larger nature 
cosmos —the ever-existent thought 
which sustains the world. Massiveness 
exalts the mind till the vast roads of 
space which the sun tramples are as 
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an arm’s length. Such a moment can- 
not endure long; gradually the roar 
deepens, the current resolves into in- 
dividuals, the houses return, it is only 
@ square. 

But a square potent. For London is 
the only real place in the world. The 
cities turn towards London as young 
partridges run to their mother. The 
cities know that they are not real. 
They are only houses and wharves, and 
bricks and stucco; only outside. The 
minds of all men in them, merchants, 
artists, thinkers, are bent on London. 
Thither they go as soon as they can. 
San Francisco thinks London ; so does 
St. Petersburg. Men amuse themselves 
in Paris; they work in London. Gold 
is made abroad, but London has a hook 
and line on every napoleon and dollar, 
pulling the round dises hither. A house 
is not a dwelling if a man’s heart be 
elsewhere. Now the heart of the world 
is in London, and the cities with the 
simulacrum of man in them are empty. 
They are moving images only ; stand 
here and you are real. 


From Nature. 
THE SMELLING-SENSE AND TASTE OF THE 
ANCIENT MAORIS. 

I HAVE already more than once 
touched on the superior powers of sight 
of the ancient Maoris ; and it has often 
occurred to my mind that they also pos- 
sessed a very keenly developed sense of 
smell; which was largely and quickly 
shown whenever anything sweetly odor- 
iferous, however fine and subtle, had 
been used — as eau de Cologne, essence 
of lavender, etc. Indeed, this sense was 
the more clearly exhibited in the use of 
their own native perfumes, all highly 
odorous and collected with labor. Yet 
this sensitive organization always ap- 
peared to be the more strange when the 
horribly stinking smeils of two of their 
common articles of food — often, in the 
olden times, in daily use —-are consid- 
ered ; rotten corn (maize, dry and hard, 
in the cob) long steeped in water to 
soften it, and dried shark. The former, 
however, has long been abandoned ; yet 
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at one period every village at the north 
had its steeping-pit. There were two 
or three ferns —viz., Hymenophyllum 
sanguinolentum, a very strong-smelling 
species, hence, too, its specific name ; 
dried specimens not only retain their 
powerful odor, but impart it to the 
drying papers ; Polypodium pustulatum, 
having an agreeable delicate scent ; and 
Doodia fragrans, a neat little species ; 
this last was so far esteemed as some- 
times to give name to the locality where 
it grew, as Puke mokimoki, the little 
isolated hill which once stood where the 
Recreation Ground now is in Napier, 
that hill having been levelled to fill in 
the deep middle swamp in Monroe 
Street. One of the Pittosporum trees, 
tawhri (P. tenuifolium), also yielded a 
fragrant gum; ‘but the choicest and 
the rarest was obtained from the pecul- 
iar plant taramea (Aciphylla Colensoi), 
which inhabits the Alpine zone, and 
which I have only met with near the 
summits of the Ruahine mountain 
range, where it is very common and 
very troublesome to the traveller that 
way. The gum of this plant was only 
collected through much labor, toil, and 
difficulty, accompanied, too, with cer- 
tain ceremonial (taboo) observances. 
An old tohunga (skilled man, and priest) 
once informed me that the taramea gum 
could only be got by very young women 
—virgins, and by them only after cer- 
tain prayers, charms, etc., duly said by 
the tohunga. There is a sweet little 
nursery song of endearment, expressive 
of much love, containing the names of 
all four of their perfumes, which I have 
not unfrequently heard affectionately 
and soothingly sung’ by a Maori mother 
to her child while nursing and fondling 
it:— 

Taku hei piripiri, 

Taku hei mokimoki, 

Taku hei tawhiri, 

Taku kati-taramea. 


My little neck-satchel of sweei-scented 
moss, ” 

My little neck-satchel of fragrant fern, 

My little neck-satchel of odoriferous gum, 

My sweet-smelling neck-locket of sharp- 
pointed taramea. 


W. COLENSO. 








